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Industral _Regimentation Opposed 


Amendment to Conscription Bill Draws Heavy Fire—Scores 
Milk Producers Plight—Milk Prices Higher 


° (From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Congress is 

WV moving slowly toward adjournment. 

The conscription bill, with its in- 
dustrial regimentation amendment, giving the 
President dictatorial power to take over and 
operate any manufacturing plant or facility 
which he decides is necessary for national 
defense whenever the owner is unwilling to 
accept his terms, met with strong opposition 
in the House. 

However, several proposals have been of- 
fered which are considered limiting the Pres- 
ident’s power to renting of such industrial 
Kentucky, 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, 


plants. Congressman May of 
said that industry already had volunteered; 
he saw no reason for drafting it. The heavy 
new taxes to be levied on corporation profits 
appeared to be enough conscription in that 
field. 


The New Deal’s proposal to conscript in- 
dustry and practically every other private 
activity, and the President’s sale of 50 
\merican war vess4ls to England are be- 
lieved by many in Washington to be in line 
with the Roosevelt program. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has declared its opposition to the 
excess profits tax bill passed by the House. 

maintains that it would depress business 

tivity and jeopardize the defense program. 

would disturb the markets for commodi- 
es and securities and produce other serious 
epercussions. It imposes disastrous taxes 
pon profits which some consider only nor- 
ial and essential, and not in any sense ex- 
essive, and not even remotely related to 
xpenditures for national defense. The bill 
irovides taxes of 20 to 50 per cent on profits 

1 excess of normal. 


All Against the Dairymen 


The so-called milk trust is receiving some 


hard licks from congressmen. Declaring 
hat the “milk trust is endeavoring to nom- 
inate a candidate for Congress in the 32nd 
New York district,” which he now repre- 
sents, Congressman Francis D. Culkin said 


that during his 12 years service in the House 


he had fought vigorously to take the mar- 
keting chains off the dairymen. In bringing 
out this point he said: 


“The dairymen have not worn a path to 
the Treasury and have not been on the firing 
line clamoring for governmental aid. But 
their situation is no less grievous, and the 
farmer is tied to the soil while his situation 
At the present 
time the dairyman’s land is being sold for 


cries to heaven for relief. 


taxes with his mortgages growing bigger 
and while he is making a necessary contri- 
bution to the health of the people he finds 
himself without sufficient return to live com- 
fortably free from the stress of poverty.” 


Reviewing the attempts that have been 
made in Congress to aid the dairy farmers 
to get a fair price for their milk, he said 
congressmen interested in the dairymen 
sought to obtain an amendment to the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Act to provide no 
further reduction be permitted in the tariff 
rates on dairy products, and also that such 
agreements should be ratified by the Senate. 
The New Deal leadership of the Ways and 
Means Committee refused to give a hearing 
on this proposition. 


Appropriations Insufficient 
“We sought to obtain appropriations for 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and 
Deal controlled 
House committee, although they had voted 
$2,000,000,000 for the wheat, corn, and cot- 


Bang’s disease. The New 
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ton farmer, refused to give us adequate ap- 
propriations for that purpose. We sought 
an additional $11,000,000 and were given 
three and one-half after a protracted 
struggle. 


“We sought extension of the Lenroot- 
Taber Act, which prohibits the importation 
of cream and milk into the United States, 
to all dairy products unless such products 
have been produced by dairy herds under 
official tests for bovine tuberculosis. More than 
$300,000,000 have been spent in continental 
United States by state and federal govern- 
ments for eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
The farmer himself received only nominal 
reimbursement for the loss of his cow and 
sometimes his whole herd and has con- 
tributed more than $100,000,000 to the pur- 
pose of insuring sanitary production of his 
milk. I know of no other country in the 
world, except New Zealand, where such reg- 
ulations are enforced. The American span 
of life has been extended 10 years, and it 
has been said by reliable authority that this 
is largely due to the sanitary production of 
dairy products. Despite these facts, the 
House Committee on Agriculture refused to 
even give us a hearing on the grounds it 
would be violating principles laid down in 
the trade agreements. 


. State Department Criticized 


“To add insult to injury, the State De- 
partment wrote into these treaties the pro- 
vision that we could not impose sanitary 
regulations without the consent of other 
nations, none of whom had made more than 
the first approach toward disease eradication 
and the production of dairy products by 
sanitary means. The dairyman is still being 
sold across the lakes and over the seas by 
the internationalists in charge of this pro- 
gram. 


“We sought to obtain an additional ex- 
cise tax on foreign fats and oils. The chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to even give us a hearing on 
this proposition. 









“The last count in the indictment revolves 
around an added 5-cent tax on oleomargar- 
ine manufactured in the United States. The 
proposition did not even reach the hearing 


stage in the Agriculture Committee.” 


In the above outline of the attempts of 
friends of the dairy industry to secure legis- 
lation favorable to the industry, Congress- 
man Culkin enumerated a true review of the 
refusal of congressional leaders to give con 
sideration to bills proposed by the dairy in- 
terests and their representatives. The large 
milk companies, however, were in nowise 
responsible for the turning down of these 
measures. In fact, not only the dairy pro- 
ducers but all groups of the dairy industry, 
the dairy companies, the creamerymen, 
cheesemakers and other handlers, distribu 
tors and manufacturers of dairy products 
sent their representatives to Washington to 
aid in the enactment of such legislation as is 
enumerated by the New York Congressman 
The milk producers have had a hard time 
but most think that the congressional lead- 
ers of this congress, not the milk companies 
are responsible 


Attacks Relief Milk Set-up 


The 5-cent milk distribution program for 
the Washington reliefers is responsible for 
a bitter debate in Congress between middle 
western congressmen and a Pennsylvania 
representative who said he was a dairy 
farmer. Representative Schulte of Indiana 
severely criticized the small quantity of milk 
allotted to the persons in need. He de- 
nounced the Chestnut Farms Dairy, which 
has the sale of this milk, as a monopoly 
aided and abetted by the Maryland-Virginia 
Producers’ Association. 


The Chestnut Farms Dairy, which has 
the milk agency in the District of Columbia 
and is part of the $90,000,000 National Dairy 
Trust, is not furnishing the milk to these 
poor people at 5 cents per quart. The United 
States Treasury is paying this milk company 
an additional 2.7 cents a quart for the milk 
which is sold to a few people for 5 cents 
quart 


a 


In a reply to Congressman Schulte, Con 
gressman Gross of Pennsylvania declared 
that the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association was one of the best organized 
and soundest farm cooperatives in America, 
under leadership that commands the respect 
of all those who believe in farm organiza 
tions and who have been recognized from 
coast to coast for the service that they have 
rendered to their organization as well as to 
the consuming public. He further stated, 
“* * * that bids were given out for this milk 
and the company that is supplying it is the 
successful bidder, that the quantity has been 
arrived at by the dairy section of the three 
\’s based on experience of a few years and 
has been limited to these amounts because 
too many of the people on relief that got 
this milk would sell it, and that while quan- 
(Continued on Page 215) 
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Lord & Thomas Named 


Widely-known Agency Selected To Con- 
duct Dairy Advertising—Drive To 
Open In Early October 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At a meeting here 
August 13th to 14th of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Dairy Association 
the widely-known advertising firm of Lord 
& Thomas was awarded the contract for 
the handling of the Association’s publicity 
and consumer education campaign on milk 
and dairy products. The original list of 52 
agencies submitting bids for the contract had 
previously been narrowed to four prominent 
firms, from which the Lord & Thomas organ- 
ization was selected by the committee after 
exhaustive study of all presentations. 


Immediate preparations have been put in 
motion for the launching of the program, 
which is expected to be inaugurated early 
in October. Account executive will be 
John F. Whedon, vice-president of the Lord 
& Thomas firm. Owen Richards, of the 
staff of the National Dairy Council, was 
named to serve as liason man between the 
agency and the committee. 


Initial suggestions for the operation are 
being whipped into shape by a sub-committee 
comprising Bryce Landt of Wisconsin Dells, 
Wis., E. S. Estel of Waterloo, Ia., and 
W. A. Gordon of St. Paul, Minn., and the 
completed program developing as an out- 
growth of this is being acted upon by the 
full executive commitee. 


\t a meeting in Chicago on August 30ta 
the executive committee of the America 
Dairy Association, representing ten middle- 
west and western dairy producing states and 
eight national dairy associations, approved 
a $250,000 cooperative dairy product adver- 
tising program submitted by the advertising 
agency. The actual campaign is to be pre- 
ceded by extensive merchandising service at 
retail outlets the latter part of September. 


To Use Radio and Newspapers 


The general all-over plan of the campaign 
consists of a combination of newspaper space 
and radio spots supplemented with intensive 
and wide-spread point-of-sale merchandising 
in selective markets. Eighteen newspapers 
and twenty-seven radio stations in twelve 
key markets will carry the advertising 
through a schedule of 34 weeks. The markets 
most likely to be selected are: Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Seattle, 
Great Falls and Bismarck. 


Merchandising emphasis will be placed on 
butter and cheese in eastern food markets 
while butter, cheese, milk and ice cream will 
be promoted in markets of participating 
states. 


The work of Lord & Thomas in conduct- 
ing the long-successful national advertising 


campaigns of the citrus industries was un- experienced. 


doubtedly an important factor leading to its 
selection for the dairy drive. It will le re. 
called that Don Francisco, head 01 the 
agency, delivered a comprehensive and effec. 
tive address analyzing the results of coopera- 
tive foodstuffs advertising before the Chi. 
cago summer sessions of the National airy 
Council. 

An intensive move to complete organiza. 
tions and obtain new contributors in other 
states throughout the country has bee: and 
is being conducted under a committee h-aded 
by A. H. Lauterbach of Chicago with |). T, 
Carlson, president of the Association, in an 
ex-officio role. 

In a recent announcement Mr. Carlsor 
said that the first stages of operation will be 
through provide by 
Washington, Montana, Minnesota, lowa and 


conducted financing 
Wisconsin, and that California, North Da- 
kota, Ilinois, Kansas and South Dakota will 
have funds available soon. Indiana, Nebraska 
Oregon, Ohio, Missouri, Utah and Michigan 
also are reported to have indicated wide- 
spread interest and are making preparations 
to participate in this national movement to 
increased 


promote consumption of dairy 


products. 
sini aticmiatiiatas 
MILK STRIKE THREATENED 
Dairy Farmers Union Adopts Resolu- 
tion Opposing Existing Prices 

\gain, after a peaceful lull for several 
months, threats and agitation again contront 
the dairy interests in the New York milk 
shed. These disturbances have occurred s0 
periodically that they are considered by many 
as accepted practice in New York State 
milk marketing. 

The latest dissatisfaction is inspired by the 
Dairy Farmer’s Union which met in conven- 
tion at Utica, N. Y., Sept. 4th. Claiming 
membership of 22,000 in New York, Vermont 
and Pennsylvania, the convention passed a 
resolution expressing dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting prices authorized under the Federal- 
State marketing agreement with provisions 
of the marketing orders which “extend uniatr 
and unjust advantages to distributors and 
dealers”, and urged the ousting of Holton 
V. Noyes, New York State Commissioner o! 
Agriculture who, the union claimed, had 
shown lack of sympathy for milk producers’ 
problems and advocated only such policies 
as were approved by the big milk distribut- 
ing interests. The convention went on record 
as endorsing the milk marketing policies ot 
Mayor La Guardia of New York City nd 
urged the State Department to coope: ate 
with milk marketing administrator N. J. 
Cladakis. 

The convention authorized its general \t- 
ganization committee to seek adoption ol 
amendments to the Federal-State Market nz 
Agreement that would gurantee a yearly b s¢ 
uniform price of $2.25 a hundredweight. | a- 
less these amendments were obtained he 
members threatened the biggest milk str <e 
that the New York State .milk shed e\-t 
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Approved Milk 


EPTEMBER 1 marked the demise of 
S the dual milk grades, A and B, in New 

York City in accordance with new reg- 
ulations established by the Department of 
Health last June. This action of the health 
board followed repeated vociferous attacks 
on Grades A and B by the city’s dynamic 
Mayor LaGuardia. There was no compro- 
mise in the mayor’s attitude toward milk 
being sold under two standards and he used 
the avenues of radio, newspapers, and public 
speeches in order to gain support in his de- 
termination to abolish Grade A and Grade 
B classifications. 

Considerable opposition was voiced by con- 
sumers, producers of Grade A milk, and 
some milk distributars to the agitation for 

single supplant 
Grade A and Grade B. The proponents for 


grade, “approved,” to 
e single grade won with the adoption of 
e new health board regulations. 


“Approved” is the term applied to the new 
ngle grade milk. In respect to butterfat 
nd bacteria the new grade is somewhat of 
compromise between the former grades, 
and B. Whereas the minimum butterfat 
equirement in the former grades was 3.0 
er cent it is required that approved milk 
mtain a minimum of 3.3 per cent butterfat. 
Jue to the fact that the former grades ac- 
ally contained from 3.6 to over 4.0 per 
ent butterfat, this new requirement is no 
mposition on dealers, consumers and pro- 
lucers. The former Grade B milk was per- 
1itted to have 50,000 bacteria per cubic 
entimeter. Approved milk has an allowable 
ount of 30,000 per cubic centimeter. 


Another requirement is that all milk now 
e bottled with lip protecting closures. This 
aturally increased the cost in bottling milk 


September, 1940 


but this is being compensated in a large 
measure by the introduction of light-weight 
quart bottles which cost the trade consider- 
ably less than the old style heavier bottles, 


Retail home-delivered prices have been 
slightly coincident with the introduction of 
the single-grade approved milk which is now 
being sold to the homes by the major com- 
panies at the same price as the former Grade 
B, 14% cents. The sale of special milk 
with distinctive trade brands and containing 
not less than 4.2 per cent butterfat is still 
permitted under the new regulations, and is 
being sold generally to the homes at 16% 
cents which is one cent less than the price 
of the former Grade A milk. 


While considerable argument was opposed 
to the abandonment of Grade A and Grade 
3 milk in New York City milk marketing 
all branches of the industry in the local milk 
shed are “going along” with the new regu- 
lations in an effort to sell more milk on an 
economical basis. It will take some time to 
determine whether or not the consumers, 
producers, and dealers will profit by the 
change to a single grade. In the meantime 
developments will be watched with close 
interest. 


Unfortunate Controversy Settled 


INIS was written here in mid-August 
to the year-long betweei 

major milk distributors in the New 
York metropolitan area and Mayor F. H. 
La GuarpiA, with the Mayor emerging on 
top in all intermediate skirmishes and the 
terminating action as well. The dispute arose 
over interpretation of terms of the plan de- 


controversy 


veloped at the instigation and under the 
auspices of Mr. La Guakpta whereby settle- 
ment was effected of the abortive milk 
“strike” engineered in August of last year 
by the Dairy Farmers’ Union. 


It will be recalled that, ‘in spite of the re- 
introduction on July Ist, 1939, of the tempor- 
arily invalidated federal-state control orders 
for the New York shed, a milk-withholding 
drive marked by customary turbulence and 
violence was launched up-state and elsewhere 
in the shed by the Union, over strong opposi- 
tion from leaders of the Metropolitan Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, 
and from the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association from the then Sheffield Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association. Into the fray 
the Mayor projected himself at length bring 
ing about an agreement between the producer 
and dealer and representatives as to whicli 
arose the protracted contest just ended. 


The accord provided for advances in the 
per hundredweight prices to be paid pro 
ducers for deliveries from September Ist 
falling under several classifications, including 
the important fluid use classes, designed to 
result in a blended price for the month of 
$2.15 per 100 Ibs. When returns were figured, 
the quantities of September milk moving iv 
the various categories brought out a pooled 
price of $2.085, which the distributors in 


question paid. This precipitated a heated 
battle with Mayor La Guarpia who main- 
tained that under the agreement a rate of 
2.15 had been guaranteed the participating 
dairymen while the dealers held firmly to 
their interpretation that there had been no 
guaranty whatever as to the blended figure 
to be developed by the advanced class levels. 

Flarings of the dispute, uniformly better 
on the part of a Mayor who long has de- 
lighted in the use of the big milk distributors 
as public whipping-boys, raged intermittently 
throughout the year. Among the major out- 
growths, in the view of informed opinion in 
the eastern dairy industry, may be classified 
the recent transfer of the able and popular 
ErsKINE M. Harmon from the post of 
Market Administrator of the metropolitan 
area to duties elsewhere—a move widely 
believed to have been federal 
authorities by Mayor La Guarptia because 


forced on 


of dissonance of views between himself and 
Mr. Harmon. And many likewise see a 
further repercussion in the action this year 
by New York City officials substituting a 
single grade of approved milk for the two 
grades previously long and successfully em- 
ployed — a move one of whose objectives 
could, it is felt, be interpreted as the de- 
privation of the large dealers of their liberal 
proportion of the total grade A sales volume. 

And now the Mayor proclaims his final 
victory. August settlement of the controversy 
was reached through consultation of Mr. 
La GUARDIA, N. J. Cvapakis 
Market Administrator moved here from a 
similar post at Chicago which he had been 


Federal 


conducting in an eminently satisfactory and 
efficient manner, and representatives of The 
Borden Company and the Sheffield Farms 
Company. Under its terms, the two latte: 
agreed to pay the difference between $2.085 
and $2.15 per 100 Ibs. for September, 1939 
deliveries, amounting in all to $91,120.55. Of 
this checks were turned over to Mr. CLap- 
AKIS for $44,780.80 by the Borden organiza- 
tion and for $46,339.45 by Sheffield, and 
proportionate distribution of this added sum 
to the producers involved now is being ef- 
fected by the Market Administrator’s staff. 

Thus ends another interlude in the eastern 
dairy scene whose results have proven unfor- 
tunate indeed from the start in the fostering 
by city officialdom of increased union dom- 
ination of the milk producing field, in the 
forced acquiescence of distributors to fluid 
prices further out of line with basic returns 
for butter production, and in the attendant 
barrages of publicity unjustly unfavorable to 
the industry. 

——_»—- 


NEW MILK REGULATIONS 


Indiauapolis, Ind. (EB)—Beginning Octo- 
ber Ist, milk distributors in the local area 
who use high standard milk under require- 
ments of the United States Public Health 
Service will be certified, the City Board of 
Health has announced. Board officials said 
most local distritattors already meet the 
requirements. 
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Speeding Exposition Arrangements 


Attendance Records 


Due to Fall at Big Dairy Industries Supply 


Association Atlantic City Fall Event and Attendant 
Conventions—Exhibit List Mounts Steadily 


EW YORK, N. Y.—The fruits of a 

year of unprecedented progress in the 

dairy supply industry will be on display 
at the Dairy Industries Exposition in Atlantic 
City, October 21st to 26th inclusive, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement made from 
its headquarters here by the Dairy Industries 
Supply sponsors the 
Show. Pointing out that with only a very 
incomplete tabulation of new products which 
will be shown at the Exposition, the Asso- 
ciation already has some fifty items on its 


Association, which 


list of machinery and supplies which have 
never before been on exhibition publicly, 
officials predicted that when the Exposition 
opens visitors would be able to inspect an 
amazing variety of the products of man’s 
ingenuity in this field. 


The statement from the Association said, 
“Aside from those items which are listed 
as ‘new,’ more than three thousand different 
products required in the operation of milk 
plants, ice cream factories, condenseries, 
creameries, and cheese factories will be dis- 
played. Hardly a one of these products but 
has some improvement on it which would 
entitle the manufacturer to claim that it was 
‘new’ if he desired. 


“Those dairy products executives who visit 
the Exposition for the first time this year 
will have a busy week on their hands if 
they inspect all the machinery and supplies 
in their field as shown in Atlantic City. As 
usual, a great many of these pieces of equip- 
ment will be demonstrated in actual opera- 
tion, thereby providing an exhibit of immense 
practical value to the executive who wants 
to take advantage of these opportunities. 


“To visitors from Latin American 
countries, of which a much larger number 
than usual are expected this year, the ex- 
hibits will be particularly ‘novel. In order 
to accommodate these strangers from foreign 
lands, the Exposition plans to appoint a 
committee to take care of them. This will 
include Spanish-speaking individuals who 
will serve as interpreters and guides. 


Look For Record Attendance 


Officers of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association asserted that barring unforeseen 
developments attendance this year will ap- 
proach the twenty-five thousand mark. 


Reports from the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, which 
are holding their conventions in Atlantic 
City during the October 21st to 26th Expo- 
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sition, are to the effect that their advance 
reservations for the conventions were ex- 
ceeding any for corresponding dates in pre- 
vious years. The convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers, whose 
varied program and plans are discussed 
fully on other pages of this issue, will 
be held October 21st to 23rd, inclusive. The 
International Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers will meet October 24th to 26th, 
inclusive. The National Association of Re- 
tail Ice Cream Manufacturers will hold its 
sessions from October 21st to 26th, inclusive. 


An official of the Hotel and Housing 
Bureau stressed that while it had plenty of 
rooms and suites available, the choice ac- 
commodations were going rapidly and sug- 
gested that all those planning to attend the 
Exposition and the conventions, should write 
as early as possible to the Bureau, whose 
address is 16 Central Pier. 


Extend Publicity Drive 


DISA’S Exposition advertising campaign, 
launched in the July issues of the trade 
press and continued regularly since then, 
features comments on the shows by veteran 
dairy industries’ executives. 


“Even a first scrutiny of these com- 
ments as they come in in connection 
with applications for enrollment in the Ten 
Strike, Come-Eleven and Twelve Timers 
Clubs of 1940, made it clear to the men of 
DISA that words had been put in writing 
by these numerous but scattered writers 
which should be read by everyone connected 
with the dairy industries today,” said an 
Association spokesman. 


Applications for membership in the three 
unusual clubs of 1940 still are coming in to 
DISA’s office, and the current list has reach- 
ed imposing proportions. 


South Americans Invited 


Milk dealers from the Latin-American 
countries have been invited to attend by 
Frank F. Rennie, Jr., president of the or- 
ganization. Recognizing that numbers of 
his colleagues from the nations in Central 
and South America and the Carribbean are 
making plans to take in the Exposition, Mr. 
Rennie has assured foreign visitors of a 
hearty welcome. 


An invitation on behalf of the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers has 
also been issued by W. J. Barritt, president. 


Mr. Rennie’s letter of welcome follows: 


“As President of the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers it gives me great 
pleasure to extend an invitation of the Asso- 
ciation to all milk dealers in Central and 
South America to attend our three-day An- 
nual Convention to be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 21, 22, and 23c. 

“Any milk dealer planning a trip to the 
United States in the near future will find 
that the convention offers him a most un- 
usual opportunity to learn the latest develop- 
ments in the business of procuring, process- 
ing, and distributing a safe product. 

“Our Annual Convention covers all the 
departments of the milk business with meet- 
ings for laboratory directors, plant managers, 
production managers, sales and advertising 
managers, and controllers. It is expected 
that, as usual, over two thousand milk dea!- 
ers and their department heads will be pres- 
ent from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. The opportunity thus offered for 
making-wide spread acquaintances should be 
invaluable. 

“The Convention will be in Hadden Hall 
Hotel, and for those who know far enough 
in advance, we would appreciate your letting 
us know of your plans to attend. We look 
forward to having with us as many as pos- 
sible of our friends from the other Americas. 

“INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF MILK DEALERS. 

“By F. F. Rennie, President.” 


Rail Rates To Atlantic City 


For the convenience of our readers we are 
publishing the following list of present round- 
trip first-class rates on railroads to Atlantic 
City and New York: 


San Francisco 





$138.0 
Portland, Ore. 138.0¢ 
EE MI TIN iiss dice raciddieleiastntiadiindaiieviidacbaeiad 111.40 
Butte, Mont. sinaippinuiintedoitibinnen 119.05 
BI CBs BD ccccsciccenescceccosssones san.” Se 
"ee Dilhaininaannnbsnaetinaiane w §=©60.15 
Detroit pie 42.7 
Memphis .......... 57.2 
New Orleans sa : woes 65.65 
Pittsburgh sipanes ditiidinadlte - : 28.20 
Los Angeles . ; sieaeebiain ‘ om 138.00 
Seattle . meee ideas audit 4 eames 138.00 
Denver pesissbibahathnnentabaodeatdn , 95.16 
Minneapolis ....... 3 ieaalnan ~— «- 70.40 
Omaha . sikietlini Dec ctamiabeoutenaibinnetei oa 
CRICRMO o0cccoccceceses ‘ ' 52.05 
Cleveland ‘a vinsaia ‘ , 35.15 
Cincinnati _.......... aioeane : - 44.35 
Atlanta ... pohicniibtidintisiedjithcaiagligadies 43.85 
St. Paul . ie 69.90 
Dallas vented rem 
Buffalo etidinsihiaieninimals oe ——ae = 
Rochester : o +» 28.80 
Syracuse " - dseosienia comets » 
Utica ; ; abihdidiaisnebindacen 21.6 
Albany jaiatlin inlaesipicanidininesasncenspiccidhdants 16.1( 
3oston - ’ - 21.76 





— 


BAN FLUID CREAM USE 


British Food Ministry Acts to Expand 
Dairy Products Make : 


An Associated Press despatch from Lon- 
don dated August 14th states that the British 
Ministry of food had announced the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of cream for fluid coonsump- 
tion effective October Ist. The objective of 
the ban is to conserve the country’s milk 
supply and its use “for the manufacture of 
essential dairy products.” 


It is estimated by the ministry’s statis- 
ticians that the ban on cream will help con- 
vert each year at least 70,000,000 gallons of 
skimmed milk, which often is given to pigs, 
into milk suitable for other purposes. 
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Milk Income Increases 


Country’s Farm Cash Returns From 
Dairying 12 Per Cent Over Last Year 
For First Seven Months 


New York, N. Y.—Milk put $24,000,000 
more in cash in United States farmers’ 
pocketbooks in June and July this year com- 
pared with the same months of 1939, accord- 
ing to a late announcement from the local 
heaquarters of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


For July farm cash income from milk was 
up $12,000,000 over July, 1939. Total farm 
cash income for the seven months of 1940 
totaled $885,000,000 compared with $791,- 
000,000 in the 1939 period. 


“This increase in farm cash income shows 
the importance of milk as a mainstay of 
farm purchasing power,” according to the 
Foundation, “and is particularly impressive 
because milk production has been larger than 
a year ago, with more cows on farms and 
better pastures. 


Largest Source of Farm Cash 


“Cash income from milk is of great eco- 
nomic importance as milk is the largest 
source of farm cash income and is paid for 
monthly, not at the end of the season as 
in the case of other crops. This cash is 


also used for current purchases of merchan- 
dise and supplies. 


“Milk cash farm income was 12 per cent 
ahead of last year for the first seven months, 
with indications that the total will run higher 
than in 1939 during the remainder of the 
year. 


“Strenuous efforts have been made to en- 
courage fluid milk consumption, as this milk 
sold for cooking and drinking brings farm- 
ers the best prices. The Foundation’s month- 
ly milk sales reports indicate that efforts 
made by milk distributors to increase sales 
of fluid milk have met with some success, 
as the first seven months of 1940 show firm- 
er sales than the same period a year ago.” 

en a 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
July increased 1.54 per cent from the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 136 U. S. markets 
to the New York City headquarters of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

In July daily average sales totaled 6,602,- 
441 quarts compared with 6,502,307 quarts in 
July, 1939. 

Milk company payrolls in July showed a 
decrease of 1.12 per cent and employment a 
decrease of 2.46 per cent compared with July, 


A. S. Beakes Dead 


Veteran New York Milk Dealer and 
Former Dairymen’s League Official 


Succumbs Following Injury 


Albert Stacy Beakes, of New York City, 
for nearly sixty years a leader in the milk 
industry of the city and state, died after 
an illness of six weeks, following a fall and 
hip fracture in his home. He was eighty- 
four years old. 

He was born near Middletown, N. Y., 
January 8, 1856, where his ancestors settled. 

Entering the milk business in New York 
in 1879, he first operated his own firm, 
A. S. Beakes & Co., which later was merged 
with companies headed by his brothers, C. H. 
C. Beakes, George E. Beakes and James 
Alonzo Beakes. 

A. S. Beakes was treasurer of the firm 
until it was taken over by the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, Inc., and 
he continued in that capacity with the League. 

He was one of the founders and for thirty 
years treasurer of the New York Milk 
Bottlers’ Federation. Particularly interested 
in harness racing, he for years attended the 
Hamletonian at Goshen, N. Y. 

He is survived by four daughters, a son, 
and a sister. 








CONVEYORS 


TWO WORDS THAT SOLVED HANDLING PROB- 
LEMS FOR DAIRY PLANTS THE WORLD OVER 


Scores of plants both large and small have 
simplified and united operations with a power 
conveyor system. Whether your productive 
space carries the work to the next floor, the 
next room or to another building, a Mojonnier 
Conveyor System will permit a continued flow 


of work throughout your entire operations. 


Men are more productive with conveyors to 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, 
CONVEYOR S 


September, 1940 


FOR ;sVveuy 


DA lI 


aid them—the work being on the “dot” in every 
department, speeding up production with less 
manual effort—no lost motion. 

Why not lower your unit cost of handling 
milk? A system can be designed to best suit 
your particular requirements. 


No obligation—just drop a line today to 


ILL. 


R Y ‘se. 
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July Price Up Sharply 


New York Shed Uniform Net Return to 
Producers 12c Above June—Larger 
Gain Over Last Year 


Higher returns to dairy farmers for milk 
delivered during July to handlers operating 
under the federal-state orders for the New 
York Metropolitan marketing area were re- 
ported in mid-August by N. J. Cladakis, 
market administrator, who announced a uni- 
form producer price of $1.68 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent butterfat content milk re- 
ceived at plants in the 201-210 mile zone 
from New York City. 

The July price, Mr. Cladakis pointed. out, 
is 12 cents per 100 lbs. higher than for June 
and 18 cents per 100 Ibs. above the July, 
1939 price to milk producers supplying the 
New York Metropolitan market. 
of 18 cents over last year’s July price is 


The gain 


attributed to the improved price level estab- 
lished by the amendments to the federal-state 
orders which became effective May Ist of 
this year and to the general rise in prices 
of manufactured dairy products. 

A further gain was prevented by heavier 
milk than a The 
pound volume of milk included in the July 


deliveries of year ago. 
price computation was, on an average daily 
basis, 20 per cent lower than in June, but 
21 per cent higher than the daily average for 
July, 1939. 

The uniform producer price of $1.68 for 
July is based on a Class I price of $2.45 per 
100 Ibs.; 
100 lbs.; and the following prices for each of 


a Class II-A price of $1.665 per 


the remaining eight classes which represent 
the value of milk used for various manufac 
turing purposes: Class II-B, $1.383 per 100 
Ibs.; Class II-C, $1.333 per 100 Ibs.; Class 
III-A, $1.393 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-B, 
$1.283 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-C, $1.093 per 
100 Ibs.; Class III-D, $1.058 per 100 Ibs.; 
Class IV-A 98.3 cents per 100 Ibs.; 
Class 1V-B, $1.105 per 100 Ibs. 


freight zone and butterfat differentials were 


and 
The usua! 


applicable. 
Volume and Value Breakdown 


A total of 531,445,271 pounds of milk 
was involved in the uniform producer price 
computation for the Mr. 
Cladakis basis of the 
prices which the federal-state orders estab- 


month of July, 


reported. On the 


lish for each of the ten use-classes, this milk 
value of $9,385,962. Out of this 
amount there had to be deducted $533,602.75 
for market 


had a net 


service claims of handlers and 


for payments to 
$8,852,359.25. 


cooperatives, leaving 


Claims filed by handlers for market service 
payments total $420,292.19. 


are provided for in the orders on surplus 
milk moved to manufacturing plants when 


These payments 


not needed in the market. Actual payments 
are made by the market administrator only 
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after the books of handlers making claims 
have been audited. Payments to cooperatives 
totaled $113,310.56, made to those coopera- 
tives which were certified as meeting certain 
requirements established by the orders. 

To the $8,852,359.25, the market adminis- 
trator added a total of $332,427.31 which 
represents all of set aside in 
July, as required by the orders, plus pay- 
ments made by handlers through audit ad- 
justments and collections on old balances. 
Out of this total of $9,184,786.56, the market 
administrator is 


the reserve 


holding as a reserve re- 
quired by the orders $256,506.01 to provide 
against the contingency of errors in reports 
and payments or of delinquencies in pay- 


ments of handlers. 


Approximately 61,000 dairy farmers in the 
six States of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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FORMS NEW CONCERN 


C. A. Weiant, Well-Known Industry 
Figure, Opens Business Service for 
Dairy Plant Owners 
Charles A. Weiant, long associated with 
the dairy industry, has annoounced the com- 
mencement of milk 
plant pros- 
pective. He will specialize in the purchase, 
sale, refmancing of milk 
handling, processing and manufacturing busi- 


a business service for 


products owners, present and 


reorganizing and 
nesses, acting as consultant, negotiator and 
broker. His office will be at Malone, N. Y. 

Mr. Weiant entered the employ of what 
was then the Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
shortly after the turn of the century. He 
progressively earned promotion, eventually 
serving as controller of that company. When 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., 


Inc., was 


formed Mr. Weiant became its president, and 


at the same time also became the president 
of separate corporations operating the Bor- 
den fluid milk business in Chicago, Ill., and 
in Montreal, Canada. 

Since his resignation from a Borden asso- 


ciation lasting almost twenty years, Mr. 
Weiant has served as assistant general man- 
ager of Dairymen’s League 
Association, Inc.; vice-president and manag- 
ing director of Montreal Dairy Co., Ltd., of 
Montreal, Canada and as vice-president and 
director of Cremeria Americana de Ward, 
Cuba. Mr. Weiant has fulfilled 


other important engagements for dairy inter- 


Havana, 


ests in consulting and managerial capacities. 

During this extensive period of business 
activity, he was afforded time and oppor- 
tunity for the acquiring of broad experience 
and acquaintance with industry problems and 
personnel. This training Mr. Weiant believes 
has qualified him to be of useful service in 
connection with the special matters on which 
he has now concentrated his attention. 

In honorary capacity Mr. Weiant has for- 
merly been president of New York Milk 
Conference Board, and president of the In- 


ternational Milk Producers Association. 


Cooperative 


Set Winter Meeting 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation To Hold Annual Con- 
vention December 4-6 At Omaha 


Washington, D. C.—The_ twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation will be held 
in Omaha, Neb., at the Hotel Fontenelle, 
December 4, 5 and 6, according to an an- 
nouncement made here September Ist 
Charles W. Holman, secretary. 

The Federation is the largest and oldest 
national organization of commodity coopera- 
tive associations owned by farmers in the 
United States. It has sixty affiliated mem- 
ber units and several hundred sub-members. 
The farm families owning these dairy co- 
operatives approximately 
states. 


reside in forty 

“A program of unusual interest is being 
worked out which will deal not only with 
the particular problems of the member asso- 
ciations, but with great national questions 
confronting all dairy farmers in the present 
emergency,” said Mr. Holman. 

The officers of the Federation are: N. P 
Hull, president; John Brandt, 1st vice-presi- 
dent; W. P. Davis, 2nd 
George W. Slocum, treasurer; and Charles 
W. Holman, secretary. 


_— ~—< - 


H. W. JEFFERS HONORED 


vice-president ; 


Receives Distinguished Dairy Industry 
Service Award At N. Y. World’s Fair 
Henry W. president of the 

Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company oi 

Plainsboro, N. J., with 

scroll attesting to his distinguished service 

in Agriculture by Harvey D. Gibson, Chair- 
man of the Board of the New York World's 


Jeffers, 


was presented 


Fair on Monday, August 12th, at a reception 
held for farm editors at Perylon Hall. 

Mr. Jeffers, inventor of the rotolactor o 
milking merry-go-round at the Borden ex- 
hibit, has been prominent in agriculture sin 
1898 when he first came with the Walker- 
Gordon Company as manager of its 30-cov 
Plainsboro farm at a salary of $30 a mont! 
Since then he has built up the herd at Plains 
boro to more than 1,500 milking cows, t! 
largest certified milking herd in the worl 

Besides the rotolactor, which is the «mos 
striking outgrowth of Mr. Jeffers’ inventiv 
genius, the 69-year-old New Jersey reside1 
has also become famous for his unique ap 
proach to agricultural economics. This ha 
centered around a system known as “central 
ized control—decentralized operation”, whic 
has combined the advantages of mass mar 
keting and laboratory methods with persona 
initiative. 

Mr. Jeffers was honored at the openins 
of the New Jersey Pavilion last year wit! 
a scroll presented to him by Governor A 
Harry Moore on behalf of the leaders ot 
agriculture in New Jersey. . 
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Honor to Milton Hult 


P: esident of National Dairy Council Re- 
‘ipient of Goodrich Award For 
Distinguished Public Service 

Farm Week” at the New York World’s 
F:ir was celebrated August 12 to 18 with 
thousands of Fair exhibitors cooperating to 
st. ge one of the most colorful weeks of the 
entire Fair. 

n honor of the Farm Week celebration, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. arranged an out- 
standing program featuring nationally-known 
ficures in the various fields of agriculture. 
Representing the dairy industry of the nation 
was Milton Hult, president of the National 
Dairy Council. Mr. Hult was awarded the 
Goodrich Award for Distinguished Public 
Service., 

Other distinguished guests to receive the 
Goodrich Award during Farm Week in- 
cluded: Wheeler McMillen, editor of Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife and president of 
National Farm Chemurgic Council; Thomas 
A. Leadley, president, American Agricultural 
Editors’ Association; Walter Lloyd, editor, 
Ohio Farmer ; Clifford V. Gregory, associate 
publisher, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead and the Wisconsin. Agriculturist and 
Farmer. 


F. J. Rees Makes Presentation 


Among those honored with Goodrich 
awards, outside of the field of agriculture, 
are President Thomas J. Watson of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.; Chairman 
of the Board Harvey D. Gibson of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co.; Dr. Nathan B. Van 
Etten, president of the American Medical 
Association; ~Dr. C. G. Abbot, director of 
the Smithsonian Institute; President Walter 
D. Fuller of the Curtis Publishing Co., and 
other leaders distinguished for their public 
sel vice. 

Franklin J. Rees of The Goodrich Co. 
bestowed this unusual honor on President 


Milton Hult, President of the National Dairy 
Council, receiving the Goodrich Award for 
Distinguished Public Service from J. R. Clay- 
ton of The B. F. Goodrich Co. in recent 
ceremonies during Farm Week at the New 
York World’s Fair. Duke Hanneford, chair- 
man of the meeting, is at the right. 


eptember, 1940 


Hult by saying, “In recognition of your 
valuable service to our country in the dairy 
industry; of your constructive contribution 
to health and human welfare through ad- 
vancing the adequate use of milk and its 
products in accordance with scientific recom- 
mendations ; and of your successful efforts to 
promote the best interests of American agri- 
culture, The B. F. Goodrich Co. is proud 
to present the Goodrich Award for Dis- 
tinguished Public Service.” 


Mr. Hult Responds 


Accepting the President Hult 
responded with brief but pertinent remarks 
about the dairy industry and the important 
part which the National Dairy Council has 
played in its progress. He said in part: 


award, 


“The National Dairy Council, which it is 
my honor and privilege to serve as president, 
is happy and proud to participate in the 
observance of Farm Week here at the New 
York World’s Fair and in particular, to 
play a role on this important day—Farm 
Organizations’ Day. 


“With grateful appreciation and with a 
deep sense of humility do I accept the 
Goodrich Award for Distinguished Public 
Service. I accept it with the pledge that 
the National Dairy Council which is honored 
by my presence here today will continue in 
the future, as it has done unceasingly for the 


past twenty-two years to “Promote optimum 
health and human welfare through adequate 
use of milk and its products in accord with 
scientific recommendations and thus con- 
tribute to an improved national well-being 
and a more secure American agriculture.” 
—_— -——- 
FORMER EMPLOYEES ENJOINED 
Special Judge Rules In Indiana Case 
Involving Contract 


South Bend, Ind (EB)—A group of for- 
mer employes of the City Dairy Company 
here can not solicit, sell, distribute or de- 
liver dairy products for the Union Dairy, 
Inc., on routes which they served for the 
City Dairy Company, a special judge has 
ruled in Superior Court here. 

The Court gave his decision in a _ suit 
in which the City company sought an injunc- 
tion against its former employees, now work- 
ing for the Union company, on the premise 
that the men were working under a contract, 
terms of which prevented them from con- 
ducting or taking part in any other dairy 
business in this county for a period of three 
years after leaving employment of the City 
company. 

Company officials alleged that the opera- 
tions of their former employes has resulted 
in the loss of 500 retail and 50 wholesale 
customers. 
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You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 
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A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 

Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 

Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 
Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


| ae (O16) 4 OR 


8731 WITT ST. 
DETROIT, MICH 





to Introduce New Quart Bottles for Economy 


FTER many years of accepted usage 
the old fashioned quart milk bottle 
has been modernized, streamlined, and 
reduced in point of cost. In addition to 
being improved in appearance the new milk 
bottles are shorter in height, weigh 17% 
ounces as against 22 ounces for the old style, 
and have a more sanitary pouring lip. In 
addition to these advantages the 1940 milk 
bottle costs less, permits lower capping costs, 
effects savings by means of lighter weight 
bottles crates, and reduces the gross weight 
in milk handling from the bottle washer to 
the consumers’ homes—representing substan- 
tial economies. 


Already the new milk bottles have made 
their debut in some cities, notably in New 
York City by the Borden’s Farm Products 
Division of the Borden Co., and Sheffield 
Farms of National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion. Both companies publicized the intro- 
duction of the modernized bottles from the 
standpoint of consumer advantages, and it 
is reported that the economies effected by the 
new style bottle would be used to take up 
the slack occasioned by the one cent price 
reduction September 1 for the equivalent of 
\ milk. 


the former Grade 


Substantial Savings Reported 


It has been reported that the new light- 
weight quart bottles will cost the milk dis- 
tributors approximately 70 cents a gross less 
than the old style bottles which weigh 4% 
than the 
due obviously to the smaller amount of glass 


ounces more new. The saving is 


used in the new bottles. 


A smaller diameter finish, or pouring lip, 
permits the use of smaller caps and closures. 
Here gain the milk trade makes a saving. 
\ representative of the American Seal-Kap 
Corporation stated that the costs of their 
Seal Kaps average in price from 10 to 15 
per cent less for the bottles with 45-47 mm. 
lip than for the old-style 51-56 mm. finish. 
Prices are correspondingly lower for the 
regular disc cap. 


Due to the fact that the lighter weight 
bottles do not require such a tall crate as 
formerly used or one so heavy, some crate 
manufacturers have already stepped up their 
production of new crates to accommodate 
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Light-weight Bottle 
Presents Economies 


Borden and Sheffield Companies in New York First 


and Consumer Convenience 





the new bottles. It is 
reported that, in some 
instances, new crates 
have been built to sell 
for as much as 50 
less than the 
usual old style 
for quarts. 


Added Consumer 
Convenience 


cents 
case 





In addition to the 
price saving in caps 
for the 45-47 mm. fin- 
ish bottle an improve- 
ment has made 
for the convenience of 
The 
pouring lip of the fin- 
ish has been redesign- 
ed so that when milk 
is poured from the 
bottle practically none 
of it trickles down the 
side of the bottle. By 
the reduced height of 
the new bottle the housewife has an added 
convenience in that bottles of milk may be 
more conveniently stored in the refrigera- 
tor—especially so when the distance be- 
tween the shelves in some refrigerators may 
be limited. 


been 








the consumer. 








It is estimated that the light-weight bottle 
will result in a total weight saving of four 
to six hundred pounds on each retail route 
depending upon the number of units 
and on wholesale routes the saving in weight 
This 


mean some saving in gasoline consumption 


sold 


hauling will be even greater. should 


as well as easing the work of the driver. 


“Russ” Wilhelm, sales of the 
milk bottle Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., stated that the research and ex- 


perimental departments of his company had 


manager 
division of the 


worked for two years in perfecting their 
new “Handi-Quart” milk bottle. 
troducing the 


3efore in- 
new light-weight bottle to 
their customers generally, Wilhelm explain- 
ed, numerous tests were made under actual 
working conditions to determine how the 
new bottles would hold up. Results proved 
that, in plant handling and washing, their 
new “Handi-Quarts” showed less breakage 






New O-I quart bottle is one inch shorter, 


costs less, economizes on caps and crates. 











































































































weighs 4% ounces less, 
Reduces gross load weight 


and chipping than the old style, 22 


bottle. 


Summarizing the advantages of the new 


ounce 


light-weight quart bottle a statement by the 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. “It’s easier 


says: 


to handle—has package feel; it’s new—a 
modern package; it’s durable—designed to 
give scientific distribution of glass; it’s 
laboratory and dairy plant tested; it’s eco- 
nomical—costs 70 cents per gross less than 
old standard bottle; it weighs one-quarter 
than bottle; it’s shorter in 


height—1 inch less than old style bottle; it 


less standard 
pours better because of new style lip and 
neck finish. 

2 


STANDARDIZE MILK BOTTLES 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich—Some 2,000 to 
3,000 universal milk bottles were placed in 
use in local stores recently. 

Decision for a uniform bottle to be used 
by milk distributors of the area for stor 
distribution was reached not long ago at 
meeting held here. 

On each bottle is stamped “5 cents,” whic 
is the amount of the deposit required of th 
purchaser. 
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IT NEEDN'T 
HAPPEN 10 YOU 


All over America women are changing 
from one dairy to another, not because of 
milk quality but because they want the 
assured lip-to-lip protection of Seal-Kaps. 
Why don’t you learn the proven method 
of winning. new customers and holding 
old ones? Mail the attached coupon for the 
Seal-Kap Five-Point Sales Plan that has 
increased dairy sales 10 to 30 per cent in 
60 days. 


SEALKAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED 
TL AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES 


ea 








AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 
1-05 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York 
Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of Booklet 
B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Sales Campaign—also 

sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden hand Kappef. 


Name of Dairy 





E stive’s Name 





No. of Routes 
Addr: 
City 














Research Uncovers Potential Sales 


Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, Chief of Dairy Work at New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Reviews Progress and Trends in Studies of Milk* 


HIS 
from year to year so that it is desirable 
since 
atten- 


subject is somewhat continuous 


to consider research published 
last year’s Summer Conference. All 
tion should not be given to nutritjonal re- 
search, for new and improved prédacts also 
uncover potential sales. It is my purpose to 


develop a limited phase of the researcl 
record in order that the results may be men 
and attention given to their 


tioned some 


application., 
Proper Feeding of the Herd 
The improvement of milk by proper feed- 
ing is not covered by the old recommenda- 
farmers that if the cows are given 
feed will better milk. 
Perhaps this may be true in actual starva- 


tion to 
more they produce 
tion cases, but it has been definitely shown 
that cows may be fed as much as 30 per 
little 
initial flavor of the milk or its keeping qual- 
ity (1). 


important within reasonable limits than its 


cent too feed without affecting the 


The quality of the feed is more 


quantity. That green grass produces better 
milk 


many 


than dry feeds has been known for 


years, but only recently has grass 
silage been developed to make it economical 
ly feasible to feed such material during the 


winter months. 


Data continued to be collected to show 
that grass silage can be satisfactorily made 


by the A. I. \ 


methods or by a 


phosphoric acid, and mo 
combination of the 


Such 


lasses 


last two procedures. silage is eco 


nomically feasible as shown by its rapidly 
increasing use. 
that the 


proving the quality of 


It is to be expected, there- 


fore, value of such silage in im 


milk would be the 
basis for much research, especially as it im- 
food 


quality of milk. 


proves the value,. color and keeping 


Improved Chemical Qualities 


The low color of milk in the winter 


months is due chiefly to the feed of the cows, 
factor in the marketing 


and it is a serious 


of milk of variable properties. The yellow 
carotene in the milk fat of 
market milk 


winter to 


color or com 


mercial varies about 300 per 


cent from summer (2) It was 


found that “The average carotenoid content 
of the commercial, bottled market milk in 
New York State 


was 3.4 mg. per liter of 


*An address presented by Dr 
July 16, 1940 before the National 
Summer Conference at the 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Dahlberg on 
Dairy Cor 
Fdxe water 
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10.1 in 
The corresponding values for average Hol- 
milk from the Cornell herd was 3.49 
and 5.78; for Jersey milk 5.87 and 10.5 and 
16.4. Bottled 
1.51 to 7.26 in 
to 24.6 in 


melted fat in winter to summer. 


stein 
for Guernsey milk 8.50 and 


market milk 
winter and from 


ranged from 


4.85 summer.” 


It is interesting to note that summer Hol- 
stein milk and winter Jersey and Guernsey 
milks all have about the same carotene con- 
tent, yet increase slightly in the order given. 


The carotene content of milk may be in- 


creased appreciably by feeding good corn 
silage and green alfalfa hay. However, green 


hay is a very uncertain crop. The sure crop 


Dr. A. C. Daniberg 


is silage ae es 
silages 
the milk 


phosphoric acid, and 
molasses increase the 


tent ol 


carotene 
very markedly, in fact the 


con- 


two acid silages produced milks that showed 
carotene contents comparable to summer milk 
little 
results 


with the molasses silage milk just a 


below the other milks (3). These 


are not new this year 
Value of Grass Silage 


\ very interesting new observation is that 
the color of milk tends to fade with aging. 
This loss of color is less for grass silage 
milk and less for Guernsey than for Hol- 
stein milk. This fading is slight, of course, 
and it is scarcely significant for its color 
value alone. Great stress has been given to 


the color of milk as a merchandising fea- 


ture, yet the appeal to the eye alone hardly 
seems to warrant the consideration that has 
been given to it. The fact is, however, that 
other properties of the milk associated with 
color are of greater importance, yet com- 
parisons between breed milks based on color 
alone without a knowledge of other factors 
have often been misleading. 


Data continue to be secured definitely es 
tablishing that milk produced by cows fed 
grass silage has a superior initial flavor and 
a superior keeping quality when compared 
with milk produced on other common feeds 
(4, 5). investigators have not ob- 
served the improvement in the initial flavor 


Many 


of milk so that this effect must be variable. 
The improved keeping quality of high caro- 
tene milk is due to the antioxidizing prop- 
erty of carotene. Winter milk produced by 
cows fed grass silage is far less susceptible 
to oxidized flavor (4, 5). In some experi- 
ments such milk actually failed to develop 
oxidized flavor even when contaminated with 
copper, and was fully equal to summer milk. 


The greater concentration of carotene, a 
A, enhances the food 
the milk in the 
vitamin is 


precursor of vitamin 
value of winter when this 


most needed and is apt to be 


lowest in human nutrition. 


Very limited progress has been made in 
developing cattle to in- 
crease the vitamin D content of milk. It has 


been definitely shown that only two pounds 


natural feeds for 


of alfalfa hay per day will supply a seven 
month’s old calf with its requirement of this 
vitamin, while twice as much prairie hay is 
required (6). However, since only 1.77 per 
cent of the vitamin D in alfalfa hay and 1 
per cent of this vitamin in prairie hay is 
recovered in the milk the vitamin D content 
of milk is not greatly affected by these hays 
when judged by the requirements in human 
nutrition. 


Milk As An Exclusive Diet 


For several years it has seemed as if milk 
was being placed more and more in the 
background by investigators in favor of other 
food products. It was surprising thereforé 
to find that, judged by the articles publishe: 
milk still plays a major role in these studies 
Several studies have been made concerning 
the completeness of milk as a food. 


When dogs were fed exclusive milk diets 
the iron and copper requirements were very 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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Milk Dealers Preparing 


Exceptionally Interesting and Valuable Program Being 
Arranged for Annual Sessions of International 


Association—Efficiency and Sales Stressed 


all ready for the 33rd Annual International Association of Milk 
Dealers’ Convention at Atlantic City, October 21 to 23, visiting 
dealers will have the opportunity to hear latest developments in the 
industry discussed from all angles, Association officials point out in 


Cone ILL.—With an imposing list of outstanding speakers 


a late statement from headquarters here. 


In addition to the convention program, which is expected by 
industry leaders to be the most important symposium on the progress 
of distribution held in years, visitors and their families will have 
ample facilities for the social side of the convention in the famed 
hoardwalk seaside resort. 


” 


‘These are trying times,” says President Frank F. Rennie, Jr., 
“that call for the construction of a program for the discussion of 
subjects and exchange of ideas and experience upon problems that 
are not only timely but of commanding interest to the welfare of the 
industry. Such a program we have diligently strived to prepare and 
present for the benefit of the industry at Atlantic City.” 


The annual section meetings are among the most valuable and 
informative gatherings held by the various branches of the dairy 
and plant equipment businesses. Reporting and visualizing the latest 
and most modern developments in the industry, these meetings pro- 
vide dealers from all parts of the country with dependable informa- 
tion that can be applied in their own businesses. 


Experienced Section Leaders 


Section leaders are all men with long experience. With care- 
fully selected committees they have been preparing for the convention 
for nearly a year. 


F..C. Nieman, controller of Sidney Wanzer & Sons, Inc., Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the Controllers’ Council. He has been with 
the Wanzer Company for fourteen years and was one of the first 
to install the Association’s cost system. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Association of Cost Accountants, 
and chairman of their Member Attendance Committee. 


Secretary of the Controllers’ Council is W. C. Blunk, auditor 
of the Golden StateCo., Ltd., in California. He is a Certified Public 
\ccountant, and has spent the last dozen years of his life in the 
accounting field of the dairy industry. 


The Controllers’ Council program will be found to be of timely 
value to milk dealer accountants everywhere. It includes discussions 
of operating costs of new delivery methods, unemployment insurance 
taxes, route accounting, and new equipment for the accounting de- 
partment. 


D. H. L. Templeton, chairman of the Laboratory Section, has 
ong been identified with the leaders in the field of laboratory quality 
control. He has spent many years in the fluid milk industry and 
s now associated with The Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. A. C. Fay, formerly dairy bacteriologist at the Kansas Ex- 
eriment Station and now director of laboratories and research of 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., is secretary of the Laboratory Section. 
He is serving on the Association’s Laboratory Methods Committe, 
which is undertaking the revision of the Laboratory Manual. He 
has acted as chairman of the Bacteriological Methods Committee of 
the American Dairy Science Association. 


Plan Novel Information Exchange 


In addition to a number of papers on new scientific developments 
in the laboratory field, the Laboratory Section this year plans to 
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Doering Butter Printers 


There’s a sense of orderliness about a plant 
equipped with DOERING Butter Printers and 
AUTOMAT Butter Wrappers. Everything moves 
along with mechanical-precision and efficiency from 
butter cutter - to printer - to wrapper—a triple play 
combination that effectively marks the progressive 
plant seeking rapid, economical, uniform and at- 
tractive "9 of bulk butter. 
Visit the DOERING-AUTO- 
MAT Exhibit—Booth 200—at 
the Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion, October 21-26, Atlantic 
City. 


MADE IN FOUR o 
SIZES—Capacities J» 1,000 pounds 
200, 500, 1,000, 5,000 per hour 
pounds per hour. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 








aaa will make your 
BUTTER package room 
WRAPPERS . tree M.X.8. 


w 
WRAP BETTER AND —_ 
QUICKER— Slab Feed 


up to 7,500 pieces an Conveyor 


hour in quarters, 5,000 
pieces an hour in halve4, 
pounds or rolls. 


LARGE SAVINGS— 
Shows annual return of 
over 40% compared 
with hand wrapping. 


AN AUTOMAT INSTAL- 
LATION SO0N PAYS 
FOR ITSELF. 


Write our En- 
gineering De- 
partment for 
facts. p Our Catalog is 
worth studying. 
Write for it. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 

15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 
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DAI 7" 
INDUSTRIES. 
EXPOSITIO 


Atlantic City 
October 21-26 








"| Witnessed 
Evolution,” says 


Cc. J. O'NEIL 


President, O'Neil Dairy 
Company, Inc., Ames, 
lowa, Ice Cream, Pasteur- 
ized Milk, Cream, Cottage 
Cheese. 


“| have attended these Expositions and partici- 
| pated in the International Association meet- 
ings for what | could get by exchange of ideas 
and by observation of the changing picture in 
the equipment and supply field. | sow the first 
electric ice cream cabinet. lt was the beginner 
that led to the wonderful job we now have in 
ice cream cabinets. | witnessed the evolution 
of the heating and cooling surface from tinned 
copper to glass lining and stainless steel, and 
the development of the ice cream freezer and 
the roll-less churn, and am now wanting to ob- 
serve and study the developments in short- 
time high-temperature milk pasteurization. | 
hope | may grow and adapt myself to the 
rapid rate of change in the dairy industry and 
the best place to start such adjustments is at 
these Expositions." 

Mr. O'Neil has attended 12 Dairy 
Industries Expositions 


For Hotel Reservations Write — 


“ye 


HOTEL & HOUSING BUREAU 
Dairy Industries Exposition 


(16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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inaugurate for the first time a series of Trading Posts, at which 
members will have an opportunity to ask and have answered any 
questions that they may bring on several subjects. There will be 
three Trading Posts, one devoted to laboratory chemical tests, 
other to bacteriological tests and a third to Federal Food and D: 
Laws and their application. 


an- 
ug 
The authorities in each of these lines 
will act as co-chairman of the posts. There will be no formal 
dresses at these trading posts. Instead, the time will be devote: to 
question-and-answer discussions. 


Thomas J. Kullman, supervisor of plants for the Bowman D 
Co., Chicago, and a graduate of the Universities of Illinois and Michi- 
gan, is chairman of the Plant Section and R. J. Ramsey, form: rly 
of the Dairy Department, University of Illinois, and now plant n 
ager of Telling-Belle Vernon Co., is secretary. 


The Plant Section program will for the fourth year have its 
very popular Information Trading Posts. This feature of its progran 
which offers the opportunity for plant men to bring almost any ques- 
tion they may have to the convention for discussion, has been grow- 
ing in popularity since it was first inaugurated. Almost an entire 
afternoon will be devoted to this feature. There will be six Trading 
Posts, one for each of the following: Milk Plant Design and Main- 
tenance, Milk Plant Operation, By-Products and Specialties, Power 
and Refrigeration and Transportation. 


Many Interesting Discussion Features 


\nother feature that is expected to create a great deal of interest 
will be a preliminary report on the study that is being made jointly 
with the Society of Illuminating Engineers on the problems of milk 
plant lighting and their correction. There will be the usual report 
of the committee on new machinery on display at the Dairy Industries 
Supply Exposition. Very interesting discussions are anticipated on 
such subjects as short-time pasteurization, handling of glass, etc. 


Dr. R. C. Dayton, manager of the products supply department 
of Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. in Pittsburgh is chairman of the Pro- 
duction Section. Dr. Dayton entered the dairy industry as a field 
veterinarian in 1923, and since 1929 has held his present position in 
Pittsburgh. He is a member of the Veterinarian Medical Association 
of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. C. R. Roberts, assistant to the vice-president, Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., of New York is the secretary of the Production Section. 
Dr. Roberts also comes to the dairy industry as a veterinary, having 
practiced in New York State before joining with Sheffield in 1925 
He is past director of the New York State Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors. 


The emphasis of the Production Section program this year will 
be placed on efficiency in milk production and economics of the in 
dustry. One afternoon will be devoted to efficient milk production, 
the second afternoon to production trends and quality improvement 
of milk production, and the third day will be a symposium on thi 
economics of costs of milk production. Unusually outstanding leaders 
in agricultural developments have been secured for each of these day 


Sales and Advertising Section 


Raymond Skinner, Forest Hill Dairy, Memphis, Tenn., chajrma: 
of the Sales and Advertising Section, is widely recognized as a leade 
in the industry. He is a chairman who will bring out all of the new 
est angles on selling and advertising milk. Mr. Skinner can_ be 
counted on to question many set sales policies in the interest of de 
termining proven methods. 


David E. Price, sales manager of Price’s Creameries, El Pass 
Texas, secretary, will bring to the convention the robust flavor of 
the Southwest and a new slant on sales and advertising problems 

The Sales and Advertising Section officers have found that more 
and more members are coming to the convention each year witl 


definite questions that they want answered. This year ample oppor- 
tunity will be given for this purpose. At the end of each afternoon 
session there will be either an “Information Please”.program or a 
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Town Meeting” program on the subjects of advertising, by-products, 
ales and delivery problems. This will be in addition to the usual 
joon round-table luncheon conferences. 


The program promises to be one of the most outstanding the 
\dvertising and Sales Section has held. The recent study of how 
nuch and what should go into the advertising budget will be sum- 


marized. The Association’s new activity on application forms for 
the hiring of route salesmen will be presented for the first time. 


[here will also be a discussion of the sales aspects of the new con- 


tainers in the fluid milk industry. 


Arrangements for the convention are being handled at the office 


of R. E. Little, executive secretary of the International Association 


of Milk Dealers, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


News From the Field 


Items of Interest Culled From the Manufacturing and 
- Processing End of the Dairy and Dairy 
Products Businesses 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Construction and installation of equip- 
ment in the new Carnation Milk Co. condensery was recently com- 
pleted and operations started. 

Hutchinson, Kans.—Maple Lane Dairy has a new pasteurizer 
and bottle washer. 

Charleston, Mo.—The Crenshaw Dairy has installed a modern 
pasteurizing plant. 

Monroe, Mich.—Hoffman’s Dairy Co. has been incorporated 
here with $50,000 common stock to deal in dairy products. 

Kane, Pa.—Ideal Farms Dairy has completed plans for con- 
struction of a new $40,000 dairy plant, according to F. H. Johnson, 
president. 

Millersville, Pa.—Fire of undetermined origin recently destroyed 
a barn and large dairy plant on the farm of Mrs. William Reiff. 

Passaic, N. J.—The City Commission recently attended the 
opening of eight milk stations to be conducted by the Department 
of Welfare Association in recreational centers. 

Dodgeville, Wis.—The Golden Glow Dairy, operated by Peter 
\rndt, has moved its pasteurizing and bottling plant to another 
building on East Chappell St. 

Copenhagen, Pa.—The Philadelphia Milk Producers Cooperative 
\ssociation, Inc., recently moved from their milk plant on Main 
St. to the one formerly owned by Brown & Bailey, Maple Ave. 
which plant has been closed since April, 1937. 

Leadville, Colo.—A new pasteurization plant marks the site of 
Mike Berthod’s Paris Dairy on East 13th St. The new plant is 
constructed entirely with cement and fire brick and contains scien- 
tific milk preparation equipment. 

Columbia, Mo.—A new addition to the Central Dairy building at 
116 Broadway has been arranged, according to Clyde L. Shepard, 
president of the Central Dairy. 

Arkansas City, Kas.——Expensive new stainless steel equipment 
is being installed in the A. C. Dairies Plant, 625 North Summit St. 

Goshen, N. Y.—A merger of Borden’s Guernsey Farms, Inc., 
and The Borden Co. was effected under a certificate filed here 
recently. 

Fairfield, Conn.—Lobdell’s Dairy, Inc., with capital of $50,000 
was recently incorporated here by B. Merwin Lobdell, Isabel L. 
Banks and James E. Burnes, all of Fairfield. 

Covington, Va.—The office, plant and storage room of Ever- 
green Dairy were recently destroyed. Loss estimated at $60,000. 

Shelburne, N. Y.—A milk receiving plant for Lynn E, Maynard 


of Philadelphia is being constructed here and should be ready for 
occupancy by September 15. 
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The “BACKBONE” of The Nation 


.) —because milk is recognized not only as one 
©// of our most healthful foods, but, in general, 
is one of our most sanitary foods. 

With amazing rapidity, America has become one 
of the leading dairy nations of the world, and as a re- 
sult, is one of the “‘healthiest’’ nations in the world. 

The “build up” that milk has today in the public 
mind didn’t just happen. In the last few decades there 
have been literally millions of dollars spent in the 
promotion of milk as a “healthy’’ food. 

Producers could, with confidence, promote the use 
of milk as a healthy and sanitary food. The public 
has been able to accept this promotion with confidence 
. . . largely because they have known that research 
has established practically every inch of the way in 
setting the high standards of sanitation which are 
common practice in the milk industry today. 

Cleansers are a vitally important factor in maintain- 
ing these high standards. That constant research is 
seeking out new and better means of making cleansing 
operations more efficient is not a myth . . . éf is fact. 
Solvay Cleansers are constantly being improved on the 
basis of findings of its research staff. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
4 a 
SIAM 


Dade (bine 2b 
f 








Uncovers Potential Sales 


(Continued from Page 202) 
low (7). This was especially true when the 
food intake only slightly exceeded the re- 
quirements and the assimilation of these ele- 
ments by the experimental animals approach- 
ed 100 per cent. These findings may be es- 
pecially important in the treatment of nutri- 
tional anemia. Comparisons have been made 
of feeding iron and copper with milk, and 
liver extract with milk, to learn if the liver 


has properties of special merit in such cases. 


It was found that “These data clearly 
support the essentiality of copper with iron 
for hemoglobin production in dogs, and pres- 
ent evidence that whole milk with iron and 
copper can successfully meet the great in- 
crease in demand for blood-forming elements 
occasioned by severe blood loss. On a whole 
milk diet regeneration of hemogiobin was no 
more rapid with liver therapy than with the 
iron-copper treatment.” 


In another investigation rats were fed on 
whole milk fortified with dry milk and iron, 
copper, After four 
generations on this exclusive diet the num- 
ber of young per litter was about the same 
but the number of litters half 
as many as for con- 
cluded that “apparently milk is deficient in 
some other nutrient other than iron, copper, 
manganese or iodine, which is essential for 
normal reproduction.” (9) 


manganese, and iodine. 


were often 


the controls. It was 


It has been established that summer milk 
is a more complete food than winter milk. 
The substance or substances responsible for 
this improved food value has been called the 
“grass juice factor.” It was found that the 
grass juice factor was preserved in grass 
silage (10) so that winter milk produced on 
grass silage is equal to summer milk in food 
value. “It is probable that the early obser- 
vation that summer pasture milk was richer 
in vitamin C than winter milk was really a 
difference in the grass juice factor.” 


Fats in the Diet 


For many years it has been assumed that 
all fats are essentially of equal nutritional 


value, except for the vitamins which they 


may have dissolved in theni. Stockmen have 
doubted this assumption for years; a state- 
ment proved by the regulation that veal 
calves must be raised exclusively on whole 


milk. 


been challenged by researchers. 


In recent years this assumption has 
Last Feb- 
ruary three interesting articles were pub- 
lished bearing on this subject. 


In one study the experiment was planned 
to determine the value of five different fats 
for growing animals (11). Adjustments were 
made for differences in vitamin A naturally 
occurring in the fats. It was concluded that 
“Good growth was obtained in rats on a diet 
of four per cent butter fat, corn oil, cocoanut 
oil, cottonseed oil, or soybean oil homogen- 
ized into mineralized skimmed milk. Suf- 
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ficient quantities of all known vitamins were 
supplied to each diet. However, rats on 
butter fat made better and more efficient 
gains during the first two or three weeks 
on the experiment than rats on the vege- 
table oils homogenized into skimmed milk. 
“This growth-stimulating property of butter 
fat appeared to lie in the saponifiable frac- 
tion, since feeding the non-saponifiable frac- 
tion along with corn oil or cocoanut oil did 
not give the same response as was obtained 
with butter fat. Rats raised on butter fat 
milk had a much better appearing coat of 
hair throughout the experiment than the rats 
raised on the vegetable oil milks. It appears 
that the kind of fat in the diet is important 
in the nutrition of the young growing 
animal.” 


The other two investigations were not 
concerned with butter fat but with corn oil 
and cottonseed oil (12, 13). In the one test 
it was found that some of the unsaturated 
fatty acids must be in the diet to secure good 
health. In the other test it was learned that 
these unsaturated fatty acids cured certain 
types of dermatitis in rats (13). Cures were 
independent of the feeding of vitamin B-6, 
but cures were hastened by this vitamin. In 
view of the general prevalence of eczema 
among people one cannot help but speculate 
about possible application of these results 
in human nutrition. It is not amiss to point 
out that this subject requires further investi- 
gation. 


Calcium Assimilation and Tooth 
Structure 


A quart of milk a day for children and 
a pint for adults has been recommended or 
good research that established human needs 
for calcium and the amount present in foods. 
Consideration must also be given to factors 
which decrease or increase the efficiency of 
calcium The 
milk alone is not enough. 


assimilation. prescription of 


Perhaps it would be best to quote the con- 
clusions of one author on this subject (14). 
“Tf to a diet of carrots, and 
sweet potatoes, relatively low in calcium but 
permitting good though not maximum growth 
and bone formation, spinach is added to the 
extent of about 8 per cent to supply 60 per 
cent of the calcium, a high percentage of 
death occurs among rats fed between the age 
of 21 and 90 days. 


sible. 


meat, peas, 


Reproduction is impos- 
The bones are extremely low in cal- 
tooth structure is disorganized and 
dentine poorly calcified. Spinach not only 
supplies no available calcium but renders un- 
available considerable of that of other foods.” 


cium, 


Fortunately for milk it contains no spinach 
but it does contain about 4.8 per cent of 
lactose, a sugar which definitely increases 
the assimilation of calcium. In view of this 
general knowledge of lactose aiding calcium 
metabolism one might logically wonder why 
other sugars are so generally recommended 
for infant feeding. This doubt is now em- 


phasized by two statements in the conclu 
sions of a recent research article (15). Th 
first statement verifies our accepted know! 
edge of lactose, the second throws 
doubt on glucose or dextrose when fed in 


special experimental diets. 


som 


These statements “The _ relationshi 
of lactose and calcium metabolism has lon; 
been recognized, especially the role of lactos 
in promoting better absorptiton of calciun 


from the 


are: 


intential tract;” and “since n 
other calcium salt investigated approached 
the gluconate in toxic or inhibitory action 
the gluconate radical was brought under sus 
picion.” 


Dairy Industries Research 


I understand that in former years littl 
consideration has been given in this review 
to research to develop new and improved 
dairy practices and dairy products. I do not 
intend to deviate from the established custom, 
as time will not permit. However, my own 
research is largely in this field and I would 
be shirking a duty if attention were not 
called to its value in uncovering potential 
sales. 


There is a very mistaken notion that is 
prevalent especially among those outside the 
field of dairy manufactures to the effect that 
commercial dairy plants can take care of 
their own research to develop new methods 
and new products. They never have done 
so, they are not doing so now, and I doubt 
that they ever will do so unless companies 
merge on a far greater scale and assign a 
far larger proportion of income to research 
than has ever been dreamed of. 


Only a few companies are large enough 
to maintain special development laboratories, 
but these few do illustrate the possibilities. 
However, these few laboratories themselves, 
excellent as they are, would be the first to 
concede their inadequacy for 
entire industry. These company research 
laboratories would need to be increased many 


serving the 


fold ever to go beyond their own company 


needs. The great dairy ‘ndustry develop- 
ments of the past have not been made by 
men in the commercial dairy industry. Let 
us consider three basic discoveries without 
which there would be no modern dairy in 


dustry. 


First, there is the centrifugal cream sep 
arator which is for the butter, ice 
cream, and fluid cream industries. It was- 
invented by an engineer who was a private 
inventor never employed in the dairy in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact he had difficulty 
finding employment. Secondly, there is pas 
teurization, a process every 
branch of our industry. It was discovered 
by a biological chemist on government pay- 
rolls and was first applied to milk by a 
privately practicing physician. Lastly, there 
is the Babcock test discovered by a chemist 
on government pay. This test is again funda- 
mental to the entire industry. On these 


basic 


essential to 
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three discoveries our modern industry stands, 
yet not one of them was borne in commer- 


cial dairy laboratories. 


I appreciate the innumerable scientific and 
pplication discoveries of our dairy organiza- 
ons. Their work has aided in developing 
ll branches of the industry to its present 
tate and has been extremely important in 
everal phases of dairying. It is hardly nec- 
essary to begin to illustrate them, as the 
thought is so often expressed that they are 
ill important now. My reason for discuss- 
ing this question is to bring it to your atten- 
tion at a time when these useful public agen- 
ies are quite generally in need of a sym- 
pathetic understanding and support that they 
may continue to function for the dairy in- 
lustry in the future. 
Nutritional Research Changed 

Whtn the small animal experimental 
method was being developed as a standard 
laboratory procedure by E. V. McCollum 
and others there was urgent need quickly 
to learn most of the essential food elements. 
It was recognized that milk supported life 
for many weeks and it became a logical ma- 
terial for experimental study. As a conse- 
quence the dairy industry was about the 
first to profit by the newer knowledge of 
nutrition as increased knowledge of the food 
value of milk and dairy products showed 
its outstanding qualities. This pioneering 
period is over, and it now becomes necessary 
to survey the trends and direct study along 
most desired lines. 


Leaders in the dairy industry might very 
advantageously give consideration to this 
whole problem of research, as well as to 
their own company research and develop- 
ment. In .many educational research insti- 
tutions current funds have been so drastic- 
ally reduced that good work is seriously im- 
paired. Under these circumstances the 
system of private grants to both public and 
private educational agencies has grown rapid- 
ly. Relatively small grants sometimes de- 
termine the future trends of research for 
obvious reasons. The dairy industry needs 
to give more attention to the promotion of 


both nutritional and industrial research by 
current methods. 
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CAP COMPANY GROWS 


Ellerman’s Develop Important Inde- 
pendent Bottle Closure Business 


Starting in the fall of 1923 the Ohio 
Bottle Cap Co. was founded at Piqua, Ohio, 
as a partnership by A. H. Ellerman and his 
sons, C. F. Ellerman and Alex Ellerman, 
Jr. As it was impossible to purchase bottle 
cap equipment it became necessary for the 
young firm to build a bottle cap press. The 
first outfit, slow and cumbersome, printed 
eight caps at a time and it made only the 
plain flat disc cap. The paraffin tanks were 


heated by a gas hot plate, which created a 
strong paraffin odor. 

At the present time this firm has all auto- 
matic high speed presses, which were de- 
veloped and built in its own machine shop. 
The paraffiners are of the very latest type 
and every cap passes through three baths 
of paraffin, which is the basis for the’ com- 
pany’s advertised term, “Triple Waxed.” 
The paraffin is heated with hot water, which 
eliminates all odors. Each cap, as it passes 
through the paraffin, is sterilized. 


Novel’ sampling method used by Ohio 
Bottle Cap Co. Caps are inserted in multi- 
colored glassine envelopes and mailed as a 
*‘stuffer’’ to bottle cap users. 


The Ohio Bottle Cap Co. was incor 
porated in 1928 and the operation of the 
business is still under the same management. 
Speaking of their operations Alex. Eller- 
man, Jr., stated recently: “We are not in- 
terested in any other business and endeavor 
at all times to produce a quality product. 
Every manufacturing process is under our 
personal supervision, and every dairyman is 
assured of a quality product when purchas 
ing Ohio Triple Waxed Milk Caps. Also 
we continue to maintain our independent 
identity in the dairy industry.” 








GEAR HEAD MOTOR DRIVE 
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Original BUMP Sanitary PUMP 


No matter how difficult your sanitary pumping job may be, a Bump 
Pump will give you an extra measure of dependable service. This 
proved pump is adaptable to practically every type of installation 
operating against vacuums as high as 27 inches or head pressures 
up to 100 pounds. Used universally by large and small dairy prod- 
ucts manufacturers. Slow speed non-fluctuating delivery. Low 


power costs. Rotary Seal optional. 


Complete Line WAUKESHA METAL SANITARY FITTINGS and TUBING 


No Plating to Wear Off - - No Rust or Corrosion 
Write for Bulletin No. 42 containing complete list 
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Sampling Milk At thé Weigh Vat 


ago we started 
At that time we 
Two years ago 
last spring we moved into a new plant and 


UESTION—Four years 
in the milk business. 


were in an old plant. 


feel we have a pretty good plant. Our prob- 
lem right now is to cut down on our plant 
loss which is and has been since we started 
business about 3 per cent. This is too high, 
but it seems that we cannot find the trouble 
even though we have made several changes 
in our plant and handling operations. 

The idea we want to work on now is to 
check the fat test of the 
ceive it against the fat 


milk as we re- 
test of the 
best 
proceed with this problem and do you think 


com- 


posite samples. How is the way to 
we will get any results that will be worth 


while?—C. W. G., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER—In recent years there has been 
quite a little work done on the checking of 
fat tests at weigh vats. The results of some 
of the work have definitely shown that the 
testing of the samples is of little or no con- 
ern to most people. Quite a few milk plants 
have learned when checking their tests that 
the biggest error has been made in sampling 
for the composites. There has been work 
published from Pennsylvania State College 
to show that in about 18 plants with which 
they worked in one milk shed, 25 per cent 
of the producers’ samples when taken from 
different parts of the weigh can did not 
check within 0.25 per cent of the fat among 
the various samples taken from one weigh 
milk. 


the same weigh vat of milk varied as much 


can of Some of these samples from 
as 2 per cent from one position in the weigh 
can to another. 

Work done in other states has shown that 
the variations are not so large in general 
are those published from Pennsylvania, but 
in some plants the sampling has been a 
factor which may contribute greatly to plant 
The New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 


records not checking properly. 


Markets has records extending over a period 
of time which very definitely show that in 
some cases the milk dealer was giving the 
dairymen a test 
milk showed. By changing the 
method, the 


the original 
sampling 
corrected. 


lower than 


discrepancies were 


The sampling at the plant may, of course, 


Department 


DA 8606s £285 


a 


x 


of Dairy é Indust 


either work in favor of the plant or of the 
producers. In any case the situation should 


be remedied. 

In checking the accuracy of sampling, one 
should take samples from different positions 
in the milk 
thoroughly and take a sample of the mixed 
milk; or, if time and test facilities are limit- 
ed, a sample can be taken in the routine 


weigh can, then mix the 


manner, then the milk mixed and a sample 
of the taken. This checking 
should, of course, be done on all the dairies, 


mixed milk 


and preferably for several The re- 


sults of the two methods of sampling should 


days. 
then be compared. The differences between 


the two tests should be calculated to see 
whether or not the mixed milk gave con- 
sistently lower tests than the samples of 
milk taken in the regular manner. If the 
pairs of samples do not show consistently 
lower results for the samples of mixed milk, 
you will probably have to look elsewhere 
for the causes for the high plant loss. If, 
on the other hand, the mixed milk does show 
low tests consistently with most producers, 
should be correct the 


something done to 


difficulty. 


The shape of the weigh can may be an 
important factor in some instances. A rather 
large, shallow or narrow, deep weigh can 
may not permit the milk to mix thoroughly 
when dumped, unless special precautions are 
taken. 
though they are rather large and shallow, 
do a satisfactory job of mixing if they are 


Some of the newer weigh cans, even 


properly constructed, especially in so far 


as the strainer is concerned. 


The experimental work in 
as well 


Pennsylvania 
as some of that done in this state 
indicates that properly cooled milk, which 
has stood long enough to permit most of the 
cream to rise, does not mix as well in a 
milk stirred 
Most of the 
experimental work indicates that if morn- 
ing’s milk is not cooled when delivered, the 
milk dumped in the 
weigh can after the cooled milk. 


weigh can as does the same 


either before or after dumping. 


uncooled should be 


There are not too experimental 
hgures to prove this, but our State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets and sev- 


eral of the larger milk companies in New 
York State feel they have done enough work 


many 


‘condition, but 





on this problem to convince them that dump- 
ing the uncooled milk last is a good practice. 
his procedure can be 
without 


used in any plant 
difficulty, regardless of 
wether or not it has been proven that mill 
in some weigh cans does not mix properly 
unless agitated mechanically. Some of the 
men in our State Department of Agriculture 
and markets are sufficiently convinced of 
the merits of dumping the uncooled milk 
last, that the practice is being recommended 


much 


in the revised state regulations pertaining 
to the sampling and testing of milk and 
cream. 


If, after checking the accuracy of sampl- 
ing in your plant, you have any further ques- 
tions with which you think we can help you, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us again. 


Use of Frozen Cream In Coffee Cream 
and Ice Cream 


UESTION—Would ‘you kindly furnish 

us with your advice on the storing 

of cream during the summer months 
for use in the winter. 


We have quite a scarcity of cream during 
January, February and March and a very 
great surplus in the summer months. 


We require the storage cream for cof 
fee cream and for ice cream mix. In the 
past we have stored a considerable quantity 
of cream for about seven months at a tem 
perature of +2 to 4 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The cream has come out of storage in good 
trouble has been that 
after homogenization there has been heavy 
plug form which has led to a considerable 
amount of 


our 


dissatisfaction among our cus 


tomers. 
We 


way to 


would like to know if there is 
this plug, and 
whether it would be advisable to add sugar 


(and what amount) 


any 
avoid cream also 
to the cream used for 
ice cream purposes. 

The benefit of your knowledge on this 


matter would be deeply appreciated. 


—E. C., Canada. 


Answer—Here at Cornell University we 
have not had any experience using storage 
cream for coffee cream. By handling the 
cream carefully, especially during the thaw- 


ing process, some of the larger “distributors 
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1ave been able to use, as I understand it, 
ip to 50 per cent storage cream in their 
coffee cream. I have not heard of any ob- 
ections to the plug formation from these 
lealers. The plug, of course, is usually due 
to partial churning of the cream during 
handling or processing, or allowing the 
ream in the final container to become too 
varm. 


Partial churning of the cream, and thus 
cream plug, can be controlled by handling 
the cream in such a way that foaming is 
held to a minimum. Do not allow the cream 
to fall from one piece of equipment to an- 
other or from sanitary piping any more than 
is absolutely necessary. Conduct the cream 
to the bottom of a container or piece of 
equipment just as much as possible. When- 
ever milk or cream is handled in such a 
way that the product foams, churning is 
taking place. 


We here at the University use frozen 
cream as the source of fat in several prod- 
ucts. We feel that the thawing should be 
done in water at not over 110 to 115 deg. F. 
if the cream is to work into a product satis- 
factorily. Oiling off of the cream should be 
held to a minimum. 


To the best of my knowledge, the milk 
companies using storage cream as a substi- 
tute for part of the fresh cream in coffee 
cream are homogenizing the mixed cream 
after pasteurization at a pressure between 
250 and 1,000 pounds, depending upon the 
trade demands and the condition of the homo- 
genizer. 


If you will give us the exact process which 
you use for handling this storage cream, we 
will carefully consider your procedure and 
give you whatever suggestions we may have. 


I do not believe that there is a great deal 
of cream in New York State at least which 
has had sugar added to it before freezing. 
In 1931 . 


W. V. Price, 

Department of Dairy Industry, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


published in the Journal of Dairy Science 
an article on work which he had done add- 
ing 10 per cent by weight of sugar to the 
cream before putting into storage. He re- 
ported rather definite advantages from the 
standpoint of whipping ability. We have not 
had any experience with this particular pro- 
cess, so would suggest that you write to 
Doctor Price at Wisconsin. I am sure that 
he will give you the benefit of his experience. 


I am sorry that I cannot give you any 
more direct information at present but please 
write us, giving more details about your 
handling of the frozen cream as well as the 
finished product so far as the coffee cream 
is concerned, if the few suggestions I have 
given do not remedy your difficulties. 


September, 1940 


Sound Dietary Advice 


Well-known Scientist Urges Mixture of 
Common Foods and Common Sense 
—Milk Highly Important 


Chicago, Ill—‘“Use common foods and 
common sense in planning your daily diet, 
and you will be assured of getting all the 
food essentials that you need.” Such was 
the advice of Dr. Helen Hunscher, head of 
the Home Economics Department of West- 
ern Reserve University, who addressed the 
recent Summer Conference here of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. Emphasizing the fact 
that the normal person does not need vitamin 
and mineral pills if his diet is adequate, Dr. 
Hunscher pointed out that many people be- 
lieve we have arrived at the “pill age” and 
go to the drug store for the vitamins they 
could easily obtain from everyday foods. 
These people forget that along with vitamins 
and minerals, the body needs carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins—and these are obtained 
from foods, not from pills. 


Vitamins in Dairy Products 


Vitamins are not new, although they have 
only recently been identified and named, said 
Dr. Hunscher. People have always had 
vitamins in their foods. Dairy products, for 
example, have always been dependable 
sources of vitamins, and this is one of the 
reasons why the peoples who have consumed 
large quantities of dairy products are out- 
standing for their excellent health, fine 
physiques and good teeth. 


Milk contains all of the essential vitamins, 
and is especially rich in vitamins A and G. 
Butter, and other dairy products which con- 
tain butter fat, are rich in vitamin A. Be- 
cause dairy products form part of every day’s 
meals, they are our most important regular 
sources of vitamins A and G. 


Milk Is Indispensable 


To demonstrate the indispensability of milk 
in the daily diet, Dr. Hunscher points out 
that one quart of milk provides the following 
proportion of a child’s daily requirement of 
various food essentials: All of the calcium, 
vitamin G, and nicotinic acid (the newly- 
discovered vitamin which prevents pellagra) ; 
three-fourths of the phosphorous; one-half 
of the protein and vitamin A; and one-third 
of the vitamin Bi. 


Adults need milk to supply these same food 
essentials, says Dr. Hunscher, who states 
that it is practically impossible to obtain an 
adequate diet without milk. “A glass of milk 
with every meal” is a good rule to follow 
in planning a daily diet which contains ample 
amounts of the minerals and vitamins es- 
sential to health and well-being. 


Sleepy Eye, Minn.—Equipment for the 
pasteurization of milk is being installed in 
the Andersen Dairy owned by Maynard 
Andersen. 
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EGG CARTONS 








Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 


Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. 
Women depend o 
eges packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- | 
cause these cartons | 
reflect quality! They're 
designed especially to | 


Atlantic City 
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Visitors 


WELCOME 


give eggs a quality at Our Display 
display. 

WRITE TODAY for 
new color 4 

free samples of Self- | October 21-26 
Locking Egg Cartons. 
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Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 


With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free iMustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 











Single Line Equipment 
Now Does Work of Two 


New Automatic Conveying, Receiving, Sampling and Can 


Washing Equipment Supplants Two Former Lines at 


Borden’s Arcade, N. Y., Dry Milk and Butter Plant 


O cut in half the amount of equipment 
used for receiving, weighing, and can 
washing in the Arcade, N. Y. plant of 

The Borden Co. and at the same time handle 

approximately 155,000 pounds 

of milk in cans each day with- 

in definite time limits present- 

ed a real problem to the man- 

dairy plant 


agement and to 


engineers. Another important 
consideration for this job was 
that it required that all of the 
morning’s milk be delivered 
within the plant by nine o'clock 
nine 


Yet, 


solved in 


in the morning and 
o'clock in 
the 


such a manner that today only 


the evening. 
problem was 


half as much equipment is 


used as formerly—represent- 
ing obvious savings in opera- 
tion, maintenance, and depre- 
ciation. New equipment, com- 
bining the elements of in- 
creased speed, efficiency, and 
sanitation supplied the answer 
through the 
A. C. Beardslee, General Sup- 
erintendent of the Dry Milk 
and C. K. Calkins, 


Superintendent, and the 


cooperation of 


Division, 
Plant 
the Lathrop-Paulson Co. 

Che first 


an outside can washer and dryer which is 


engineers of 


innovation is the installation of 


Automatic Step and Lid Remover 


Receiving Department at Borden’s, Arcade, N. Y. 


specifically designed to remove any dirt or 


from the exterior 


of the can, lid and bottom. 


other extraneous material 
Filled cans, as 
they continuously move along the ball and 


Automatic Weighing, Sampling and Weshing Equipment 


socket type chain conveyor are subjected to 
jets of hot water, later to be subjected to 
blasts of cold air from blowers and louvres. 
Upon leaving the external washer and drier 
the cans are free of both extraneous material 
and excess moisture. 


Continuing on the endless chain conveyor 
the 


cover 


cans next through an automatic 


pass 
loosener. Here the lids are loosened 
but not entirely removed. Thus far no labor 
is required—the farmers place the filled cans 
on the conveyor and mechanization does the 
rest. An 


tween the cover loosener and the “dump,” 


inspector, who is stationed be- 
examines each can on its way to the dump- 
ing position. 

An automatic air operated can stop is 
operated by the can as it comes to the dump- 
ing This holds the line of 
cans and prevents crowding of the can being 


dumped. 


position. stop 


The can is then rolled over a 


special casting and inverted over the dump 


tank. This operation is done by one man 


and due to the ease of handling, high speeds 
are accomplished without spillage. The car 
rests on a stainless steel grid while mountec 
over the dump tank and from here they 
are pushed forward to make 
contact with the 
mechanism which 


forwarding 
takes 
through the machine. 
discharge 


them 
At the 
the can 
washer the lids are automatic- 
ally the 
continue by a 


end of 
replaced on cans 
which power 
and gravity conveyor to the 
patrons outside the building 


The 


tank is of 


steel 
air 


stainless 
the 
type. By 


dump 
operated, 
swinging merely 
shifting a convenient lever the 
dump shifts the 
swinging type dump from one 
compartment to the other in 
the weigh tank. The dumping, 
weighing and sampling opera- 
take 

that 
indicator on 


operator 


tions such 


with 
the 
the 
sufficient 
the 


place 
speed often 
ing 
dial 


swing- 
scale 
does not have 
time to 


mark. 


return to zero 


Milk 
patron’s 


samples are 


milk by 
vacuum operated sampler. 


obtained from each 


means of an ingenious 
An advantage of 
the automatic sampler is that uniformity in 





f 
a 


Outside Can Washer and Dryer 
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mpling prevails and none of the sample 
spilled on the floor by a sampler. The 
ume operator who records the weight of 
ich lot of milk also removes the sample 
om the vacuum operated sampler and 
laces it in the rack suspended from a trolley 
at runs to a sample compartment. 


This entire receiving and can washing de- 
artment is operated by three men with the 
xception of the flush season when one extra 
1an is employed. The new single-line equip- 
nent supplants two separate complete lines 
if equipment for conveying, dumping, weigh- 
ig and can washing and results so far have 
een gratifying. 


There is a bit of historical interest con- 
ected with the Arcade plant of The Borden 
Co. While the first spray process dried 
milk was made in an experimental way at 
Fayetteville, N. Y., in 1905, the first com- 
mercial plant for making spray process milk 
powder was in this former Merrill-Soule 
plant in Arcade in 1906. Today, with a total 
capacity of more than 350,000 pounds during 
the peak season this Borden enterprise still 
makes milk powder, and in addition manu- 
factures butter, separates cream, and builds 
equipment for the manufacturing of spray 
process dried milk. 


—— > — 


DROUGHT IN AUSTRALIA 


Late press reports from Sydney state that 
\ustralia has been suffering from the most 
serious and widespread drought it has ex- 
perienced in many years. 

Normally it is common for certain areas 
of that country, occasionally even a single 
state, to have a shortage of winter rain. 
But this year the drought is said to extend 
all across Australia, and unless there are 
good rains soon heavy damage is anticipated. 

The drought is affecting all kinds of pro- 
luction, including dairy products. 

ee ae ee 

Covington, Vt—“Damage of between $60, 
00 and $75,000 was caused by fire at the 
lant of Evergreen Dairy Co. here recently. 
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Improve Dairy Herds 


Chile Follows Lead of United States In 
Recent Betterment Work—Pedi- 
greed Cattle Imported 


(From Reviews Washington Correspondent) 


Washington, D. C——While American milk 
producers have been improving their herds 
by the importation of upwards of 10,000 
purebred dairy cattle from the British Isles 
and Holland in recent months, the dairy 
farmers of Chile are importing purebred 
dairy cattle from the United States for the 
improvement of their herds. The American 
commercial attache at Santiago reports that 
the Chilean Development Corporation has 
purchased in the United States 95 pedigreed 
animals—95 cows and 15 bulls—for breeding 
purposes. 


The corpooration will sell the animals to 
owners of selected dairy herds on a credit 
basis, with payments extending over five 
years. The value of the animals on their 
arrival in Chile was reported as $43,000 
United States currency. 


Additional stock has been contracted for, 
440 head in all, and will arrive in Chile 
before the end of the year. The corporation 
will expend some $150,000 for imported dairy 


cattle in 1940, it is said. 


It is reported that the development of the 
dairy industry is a serious problem in Chile. 
Medical and nutritional authorities are 
agreed that the lack of sufficient quantities 
of milk, butter and cheese in the public diet 
is contributing to the unsatisfactory state of 
health, particularly as regards children where 
cases of tuberculosis and rickets are reported 
to be exceptionally high. 


With the development of the Chilean dairy 
industry it is hoped that increasing volume 
will lower per unit production costs to a 
point where the majority of the poorer people 
can become consumers of milk, butter and 
other dairy products. 


DAIRY SHORT COURSE 


Massachusetts State College Offers 
Study of Four Dairy Topics 


Professor J. H. Frandsen of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry of the Massachusetts 
State College recently announced that the 
department is to offer four special and prac- 
tical short courses of interest to dairy people. 

Pains have been taken to arrange them so 
that even the busy man ought to be able to 
attend. 

The first course will be in Milk and Cream 
Testing; Analyzing and Inspecting of Milk 
Products, and problems pertaining thereto. 
This course will run from January 20-25, 
1941, 

The second course is planned for those 
interested in Milk Plant Operation and the 
Manufacture of Milk Products from the Sur- 
plus Milk. This course will run from January 
27-February 1, 1941. 

The third course is a Review of the History 
and Development of the Ice Cream Industry, 
together with the Application of Desirable 
Practices in the Ice Cream Field. This 
course is especially planned for those with 
limited experience in ice cream work, and 
will run from February 3-8, 1941. 

The fourth course is a Week of Intensive 
Training for the Experienced Ice Cream 
Maker. This course is especially planned for 
those who have had some experience in ice 
cream making or who have taken the third 
course. It will run from February 10-15, 
1941. 

Full information regarding these short 
courses may be secured from the Department 
of Dairy Industry, or from the Director of 
Short Courses, M. S. C., Amherst, Mass. 

——- 


K. L. MURRAY DIES 


Chicago, Ill—K. L. Murray, former ad- 
vertising manager for Beatrice Creamery 
Co., died here recently after a long illness. 
He had been with the company for more 
than 40 years. 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 
Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


Dairy Plans 

NEW BOOK, “Practical Plans For Mod- 
As Dairies” has just been published 
by Cherry-Burrell which includes floor 


plans for milk ranging 150 
gallons to 3,000 gallons daily. 


plants from 


mes 
MacHclhe A f ane 


FOR MODERN iRIES 


The thirteen plans shown suggest the best 
arrangement of the equipment 
it should be placed in the plant. 


and where 


All engineers know that every milk plant, 
regardless of should be 
that it should be so planned as 

most out of both labor and 

The plans shown represent the 
combined knowledge of a dozen engineers 
who were qualified, by experience, to recom- 
mend the practicability of these plans. 


size, laid out in- 
telligently 
to get the 


machinery. 


A free copy of this book may be obtained 
by writing direct to Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, and ask 
for Bulletin G-375. 


UTHERLAND 
Mich., has new 


type paper can for cottage cheese with 


Wasxless Container 


- Co., 


introduced a 


PAPER Kalamazoo, 


recently 


a specially 
protects the cheese 
Waxed found 
undesirable to many cottage cheese producers 
and consumers because it is difficult to re- 


developed liner that thoroughly 
without application of 


wax. ce mtainers have been 


move cottage cheese from the package with- 
out scraping wax into the food. 


The slip-over cover feature of the Titelok 
container provides excellent sanitation be- 
cause the cottage cheese is protected while 
the cover is being removed, thus preventing 
moisture and dirt from dropping on the 
product when the package is opened. The 
Titelok cover makes it possible to fill the 
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contained to top level to give full measure 
which is an advantage over other types of 
cheese containers. The slip-over cover elim- 
inates the chance of seepage and saves wiping 
filled containers. 


The new cottage cheese can labels are 
printed in flat sheets, applied to containers 
by a special process, thus assuring clear, 
sharp design reproduction. Spiral seam is 
concealed, and there is no outer coating of 
wax to reduce the effectiveness of the design. 
These new cottage cheese containers, plain or 
printed, are available in 12-ounce and 16- 
ounce sizes. They are also made with brown 


- 


outside in 2, 3, 5 and 10-Ib. sizes. 


Packaging 


new section has been added to “Christ- 
Ac Packaging.” In it 15 noteworthy 

recent and current Christmas pack- 
ages are illustrated and described. “Christ- 
mas Packaging” is published by The Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co. Free copies may be 
secured by addressing a request to the com- 
pany’s Sandusky, Ohio, offices. 


Streamlined 


EALIZING THE ADVERTISING and goodwill 
R vate of inviting the public to visit 
their plants milk dealers are building 
“show” plants and encourage the 


maintenance of modernly equipped spic and 
span plants. 


more 


This trend has also inspired equipment 
manufacturers to give special attention to 
form as well as function in designing new 
machines. A good example of this is the 
new streamlined Full-Flo Plate Unit manu- 
factured by The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co. 


As may be noted from the above illustra- 
tion, pleasing lines have been created with- 
out changing the basic construction or opera- 
tion of the unit. Function remains unchanged, 
but form has been considerably improved. 


Bump Pump 


LLUSTRATED HEREWITH Is the new Sanit: 

Seal Pump, manufactured by the Bu: 

Pump Co., La Crosse, Wis., especially io 
the dairy industries, and that will handle | 
or cold milk products under pressures 
vacuums. It has received 100 per cent a; 


proval of health departments. This new 
pump has an improved sanitary seal con- 
struction, operates at slow speed, is positive 
acting and non-agitating. It is made in sizes 
up to 200 G.P.M.., in variable and set capacity 
models and is of stainless steel and nickel 
alioy construction. 


Homogenizer 


HE HOMOGENIZER CORPORATION, LTD., 
3614 West Pico. Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., announces their new low price 


100 gallon Marvel milk 
and ice cream. 


Homogenizer for 





Y) 


claimed 











Features for this new machine 
are, first, sanitation—no valves, no packing, 
and the entire machine is quickly and easily 
dismantled for and 


cleaning sterilizing 


second, construction—Made of stainless stee! 
and dairy aluminum. No wearing parts. No 
clarification is said to be necessary. Furthe: 
particulars may be obtained by writing t 
the company. 


New Syrup 


NEW chocolate flavored syrup wit! 
Vitamin D is being marketed by the 
Borden company retail routes in at- 


tractive 13-ounce gold monogrammed Libbey 
tumblers. 


The container, when empty, is a smart 
looking re-usable tumbler with the customer’ s 
initial in gold. . 
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Vendors 


LECTOR VENDORS, manufactured and dis- 

S retreat by the Slector Products Co. of 

St. Louis, Mo., are meeting with wider 

age to dispense milk, chocolate milk, 

inge drink and other dairy products in 

i00ls, offices, industrial plants and other 
egularly covered outlets. 














This mechanical, coin operated salesman 
features a patented selective device, thermo- 
statically controlled cooling unit and fool- 
proof coin operation. This dispenser may be 
used for either dairy products or beverages, 
and: will handle all flavors and bottles in 
the,same machine at the same time. 


Automatic refrigeration is furnished by a 
special designed twin-cylinder condensing 
unit. It is operated with %4 h.p. motor. 


Herman Bodies 

HE HerMAN Bopy Co. of St. Louis, 

“T eon welded all-steel delivery bodies 
are familiar to many milk distributors, 


has increased its space and production facili- 
ties to meet the fall demand for deliveries. 














A new addition of attractive modernistic 
design of 12,000 square feet connects with 
the main plant. It will house the Herman 
fices and a vast storage room. The re- 
moval of the offices to the new addition per- 
mits expansion of the production line with 
the addition of much new machinery which 
ill increase gnanufacturing 35 per cent. 


With the completion of the addition and 
the new type of production line, the Her- 
man plant becomes one of the largest as well 
s the most modern plants of its kind in 
1¢ country. 


Herman extends an invitation to visit them 
1 St. Louis and see this plant of which they 
re so justly proud. 


September, 1940 


Kisco Heater 


HE Kisco Co., INc., of St. Louis, Mo., 
“TT senounces an addition to their line of 

unit heaters. It is known as the “Q-T” 
V type heat recirculator. F 





This unit is designed to give an even dis- 
tribution of heat over a wide area with in- 
creased efficiency. Constructed in the form 
of a letter V it serves not only as a medium 
for heating but also as a baffle in distribution 
of the air. This one model and fan now 
covers an area of 40 feet wide which would 
previously call for at least two or three units 
of the Standard type 


Full information may be secured by writ- 
ing to Kisco direct. 
————— o> 


TIGHTEN GRADE A REGULATIONS 


New Jersey Milk Control Board An- 
nounces New Requirements 


Trenton, N. J.—New requirements for the 
production and sale of Grade A milk in New 
Jersey were announced August 16th by the 
3oard of Milk Control. These regulations 
provide for a Grade A milk that shall con- 
tain at least 12.5 per cent solids, 3.8 per 
cent butterfat and reach the consumer with 
a bacteria count under 5,000 per c.c. 


The order also provides that all milk now 
being offered for sale, advertised or repre- 
sented as Grade A milk, as “A” milk, Grade 
A, or any other term implying Grade A 
quality, shall meet these new regulations. 


Grade A pasteurized requirements include 
a bacteria count of 30,000 when received 
from the producer and not more than 5,000 
after pasteurization when sold in bottles and 
10,000 when sold in bulk. 


All Grade A milk sold in bottles must be 
mechanically filled and capped. The regula- 
tions for the production of Grade A milk 
include a semi-annual inspection of all dairy 
animals by a veterinarian, tuberculin tests 
and cooperative state and federal supervision. 


No change has been made in the butterfat 
content or sanitary regulations governing the 
production and sale of Grade B milk. No 
additional cost to the consumer is anticipated 
by this order. 
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July Prices Up Sharply 

(Continued from Page 198) 
Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, supplied the milk involved in the 
July price computation. Handlers subject to 
the orders were required to pay producers 
for July delivered milk on or _ before 
August 25th. 


August Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced August 
minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
basic zone, handled in the New York City 
federal-state marketing area: 

Class 1 $2.45 per 100 Ibs. 


Class 2-A 7 " 


*Subject to possible plus skimmilk adjustment 
computed later. 


July Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of July in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price per point 

butterfat 

Class differential 

I 

IJ-A 047 
II-B .039 
II-C .038 
III-A 04 
III-B .036 
IlI-C -031 
IlI-D -03 
IV-A 028 
IV-B 027 





Sheffield July Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during July of $1.67 per 100 lbs. after de- 
duction of 4c for association dues, .37 mills 
for bargaining agency dues and .13 mills for 
advertising tax. This compared with a June 
net figure $1.55 and a July, 1939, rate of 
$1.495. The price applies to the 201-210 mile 
zone. 

League July Pool Prices 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation average net paid pool return to 
producers for July was $1.698 per 100 lbs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone, including 1.8c representing pay- 
ments contributed as a result of the settle- 
ment of a misunderstanding between Mayor 
LaGuardia and leading distributors with re- 
gard to an agreement made in connection 
with the September, 1939, price. The com- 
parable June figure was $1.56 and a July, 
1939, price of $1.48. This includes an aver- 
age city and location plus differential of 5c. 
Grade A premiums where earned are in ad- 
dition. 


June-July Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 











40-Qt. Cans — 

Milk Cream Cond 
July, 1940 3,153,960 124,327 58,076 
July, 1939 3 130,348 47,886 
June, 1940 3,161,896 146,880 62,140 
June, 1939 3,367,793 176,373 67,211 
Since Jan. 1, 1940....21,631,872 911,236 303,820 
Since Jan. 1, 1939....22,005,.066 986,552 278.918 
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PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond. 
July 1940 735,979 29,299 13,654 
July, 1939 690, 3 24,948 14,732 
June, 1940 752, 33,106 13,326 
June, 1939 695, 31,959 15,350 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 4,964,215 171,602 74,924 





Since Jan. 1, 1939 4,583, 164,743 83,271 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 












40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
July, 1940 5 56,956 11,344 
July, 1939 2 10,478 
June, 1940 9,700 
June, 1939 a 9,673 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 328,969 51,017 





2 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 3. 319,404 47,604 


a 





BOOSTS N. Y. FUND 
Dairy Industry Increases Its Contribu- 
tion To Combined Charities 


Robert M. Mason, chairman of the Milk 
Section of the Food Division in the 1940 
campaign of the Greater New York Fund, 
has reported that the final total contribution 
of his section is $26,357. This compares with 
a total of $20,270 in the 1939 drive. 

Mr. Mason, who is secretary of the Dairy- 
men’s League, said there is a growing under- 


standing of the function performed by 
Greater New York Fund on behalf of 
social welfare and health agencies and tl 
many more firms in the industry are pre- 
paring to route their gifts through the Fu 
beginning in 1941. 


e 


t 
2 
o 


ow 


The following is the list of honors: 

The Borden Company & Associated Cori- 
panies: Sussex Milk & Cream Co., Casein 
Co. of America, Inc., Reid’s Union Dairy, 
Inc., $15,000; National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration & New York Subsidiaries: Muller 
Dairies, Inc., Keystone Dairy Co. ($5,000 
(additional) ; Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc., $1,000; Waddington 
Milk Co., Inc., $150; East Smithfield Farn 
Inc., $50; Trinity Dairy Co., Inc., and 
Cleno Milk Products Co., Inc., $50; B. A. F. 
Seelig, Inc., $25; Local Milk Products, In 
$25; James D. Lombard (Milk Products, 
$25: McKay Milk Products, Inc., $25; L. P 
Douglas Co., $20; H. J. Brodt & Son, $10; 
Hovey, Stanter & Co., Inc., $10; Vernon- 
ville Farms, Inc., $10; Rosedale Dairy Co., 
Inc., $10; Tivoli Dairy Corporation, $2.50; 
Seelig Creamery Corporation, $5.00. 


Milk Receipts April Through July 


STIMATES of milk consumption for April through July in three leading eastern 
markets as prepared and issued by Edward Fisher Brown of the Milk Research 
Council, Inc., from figures compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, are 


as follows: 


JULY, 1940 








. ‘ 1939 1940 Change Change 
New York (Qts.) (Qts.) (Qts.) (Jo) 
Milk 129,851,000 126,158,000 — 3,693,000 — 2.84 
Cream 5,214,000 4,973,000 —- 241,000 — 4.62 
Milk equivalent 181,991,000 175,888,000 — 6,103,000 — 3. 
Boston 
Milk , 20,834,000 21,505,000 671,000 3.22 
Cream 2,170,000 2,278,000 108,000 4. 
Milk equivalent ; 42,534,000 44,285,000 1,751,000 4.1 
Philadelphia 
Milk . . . 27,616,000 29,439,000 1,823,000 6. 
Cream 998,000 1,172,000 174,000 17.4 
Milk equivalent 37,596,000 41,159,000 3,563,000 9.4 
JUNE, 1940 
New York 
Milk ‘ 134,712,000 126,476,000 — 8,236,000 — 6.12 
Cream , 7.055,000 5,875,000 — 1,180,000 —16.7 
Milk equivalent ai 205,262,000 185,226,000 —20,036,000 == 9.7 
Boston 
Milk - 20,315,000 20,370,000 55,000 ry 
Cream : 2,144,000 2,206,000 62,000 2.89 
Milk equivalent 41,755,000 42,430,000 675,000 1.6 
Philadelphia 
Milk ; nr . 27,825,000 30,105,000 2,280,000 8.1 
Cream name 1,278,000 1,324,000 46,000 3.¢ 
Milk equivalent . ~ wiobied 40,605,000 43,345,000 2,740,000 6.7 
MAY, 1940 
New York 
Milk . 132,670,000 128,218,000 — 4,452,000 —s 
Cream 7,041,000 6,006,000 — 1,035,000 —H.7 
Milk equivalent , 203,080,000 188,278,000 —14,802,000 — 7.2 
Boston 
Milk ° 20,554,000 20,992,000 438,000 2.1 
Cream 2,122,000 2,234,000 112,000 5.2 
Milk equivalent .. 41,774,000 43,332,000 1,558,000 3.7 
Philadelphia 
Milk ; 28,343,000 29,605,000 1,262,000 4.4 
Cream ions 1,208,000 1,287,000 79,000 6.5 
Milk equivalent 40,423,000 42,475,000 2,052,000 5.0 
APRIL, 1940 
New York 
Milk soemnabedens ; . 121,683,000 120,993,000 —_ 690,000 — «.5 
Cream . eine , 6,052,000 4,888,000 — 1,164,000 —19.24 
Milk equivalent ... sweets . 182,203,000 169,873,000 —12,330,000 — 6.77 
Boston 
Milk , 19,048,000 19,601,000 553,000 
Cream ; 1,670,000 1,713,000 43,000 
Milk equivalent ..... 35,748,000 36,731,000 983,000 
Philadelphia 
Milk ee 26,024,000 27,798,000 1,774,000 6.82 
Cream edt 965,000 871,000 — 94,000 — 9.75 
Milk equivalent - 35,674,000 36,508,000 $34,000 2.34 
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Regimentation Opposed 


(Continued from Page 194) 


ties of milk may not seem large they are 
ufficient and in most cases more than the 
ume individuals would use if they had to 
urchase the milk on the market. 

“This milk is made possible because the 
farmers who produce it are willing to take 
5 cents per quart instead of 7% they get for 
their The 
Corporation is 


basic quantity. Surplus Com- 


modity paying the 2.7 
‘ents per quart to the dealer for handling 
the milk.” 


Only about a third of the persons eligible 
vere receiving the milk, but efforts are now 
being made to interest all the families of 
reliefers in the low cost milk. Reports re- 
ceived irom other cities that have adopted 
the low cost milk distribution program are 
to the effect that reliefers receiving the milk 
are selling it to get money for other purposes. 


Milk Prices Averaged Higher 


The farmers have been averaging higher 
prices for milk this summer than last, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

The principal reason has been the 
demand for milk 
tured dairy products. 


nomics. 


better and for manufac- 
This situation is ex- 
pected to continue during the remainder of 
this year. Milk production during the last 
half of 1940 may set a new high record for 
this time of year, but consumer demand is 
expected to average higher than in the last 
half of 1939, and exports of dairy products 


are increasing. 


In a discussion of the national food situa- 
tion the Bureau states that the only marked 


increase in exports of dairy products is for 
canned milk. Even with a 50 per cent in- 
crease in these exports the exports of all 
dairy products would amount to less than 
1 per cent of total production on a whole 
milk basis. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service says 
that local market prices of milk sold at 
wholesale advanced a little less than usual 
during the month ended August 15. Prices 
received by farmers for milk at wholesale 
averaged $1.75 per 100 pounds during the 
month ending August 15. This was 7 cents 
higher than both a month earlier and in 
August a year ago. Dairy products rose 4 
points as supplies decreased seasonally. 


Ample rainfall in the past two weeks 
throughout much of the dairy belt has vastly 
improved pasture conditions, and no doubt 
will insure a fair cutting of second growth 
hay and alfalfa. It is barely possible that 
it will greatly aid the corn crop in sections 
of extreme dry weather. On the whole, 
however, the prospects are reported fairly 
good for the milk producer who has in his 
bins an ample supply of feed grains and in 
his mows an equally sufficient supply of hay 
and alfalfa. For the dairy farmer who de- 
pends largely on the commercial feed dealer 
for his supplies of hay and grain feeds, the 
less favorable. 


prospects are somewhat 


Canadian Concentrated Milk Report 


The combined production of all items of 
concentrated milk in Canada in July was 
22,733,294 pounds, an increase over July, 
1939, of 3,548,346 pounds or 18 per cent. 
The output for the 7 months ended July 31 
amounted to 118,435,733 pounds, compared 


Ww 


ith 94,940,192 pounds in the corresponding 


period of 1939. 


t 
2 


July 
with 


Exports of concentrated milk in 


ttaled 4,363,900 pounds, compared 
655,800 pounds in July, 1939. 


Quantities of concentrated whole milk 


products held in storage August 1 amounted 
to 25,605,833 pounds, compared with 7,731,- 


l¢ 


% pounds as of August 1, 1939. The by- 


products totaled 5,051,873 pounds, compared 


Ww 


ith 7,403,230 pounds. 


Evaporated whole milk, unsweetened, was 


by far the largest quantity of concentrated 


m 


to 82,895,427 pounds during the 7 


ilk processed in the Dominion, amounting 
months 


ending July 31, 1940, and 65,099,497 pounds 


dt 


iring the same 7 months of 1939. There 


were exported 10,921,600 pounds of evapo- 


rated whole milk in the January-July period 


of 


sa 


in 


lit 


July period, and 


Sa 


issued 


Cr 


1940, and 14,357,500 pounds during the 
me period of 1939. 

The production of skimmilk powder is an 
dustry of considerable size in Canada total- 
1g 16,555,486 pounds in the 1940 January- 
14,431,091 
me period of 1939. , 


pounds in the 
————q7<o—_—_ 
NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Program details have been completed and 
covering the 29th National Safety 
mgress and Exposition conducted by the 


National Safety Council, Inc., to be held 
October 7th to 11th at Chicago, IIl., with 


he 


adquarters at the Stevens Hotel. 
Events in the Food Section are scheduled 


for sessions October 8th and 9th. 


Information as to the program may be 


obtained from the Safety Council’s offices at 


20 


North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Statistical Review of the New York Market 
For AUGUST, 1940 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 
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NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 





Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 
in New York City Area under the Federal-State Market- 


ing Agreement used by all handlers 


Class 


I 
III-A 
II-B 
II-C 
ItI-A 
III-B 
III-C 
III-D 
IV-A 
IV-B 


| Skim 


in figuring returns 
for August 


Price Per point 

per butterfat 

cwt differential 
$2.45 .04 
1.861 .051 
1,55 .043 
1.403 -038 
1.401 04 
1.453 -04 
1.163 .031 
1.128 .03 
1.053 .028 
1.110 .027 
i class prices, 


adjustment included in above 


$0.061 


milk 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N. Y. City & Metropolitan Area 


(Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 
Cream Cream Cond.Milk 
146,880 5,394 62.140 
124,327 16,526 58,076 


Milk 


3,161,896 
3,153,960 





September, 1940 








Wants and For Sale 


RATES: ‘‘Pesition Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit ef 50 words. 
More than 60 werds, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads eare of this publication, 15¢ 
extra. All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED — By manager; 
16 years’ experience bottled milk and by- 
products under New York City and New 
Jersey inspection. Have been in charge pro- 
duction and sales ; able to assume full respon- 


sibility. Now emploved in full charge but 
would prefer plant in New York City or 
vicinity. A-1 references. Expert in sour 


cream, cultured milk, ice cream, chocolate 
milk; can produce excellent bottle of milk 
and can sell it. Box 118, care this publication. 


9-M 


POSITION WANTED—By superinte nd- 
ent of milk plant, 20 years’ “experience in 
bottled milk, cultured milk, sour cream, ice 
cream, etc. Tester’s and manager’s licenses 
and exceptionally good record with New 
York City Board of Health. Would like 
position in full charge. Dairy school grad- 
uate. Now employed, but seek change to 
New York City. Willing to start as pasteur- 
izing man or the like. Box 119, care this 
publication. 9-M 


POSITION WAN TED—Anmbitious young 
man offers dairy manufacturing education 
and experience. Would like to join with 
organization whose owner desires to ease his 
responsibilities. Interested, too, in proposi- 
tion offering junior partnership in small 
company. Can invest few hundred dollars. 
Reply to Box 115, care of this publication. 


POSITION WANTED by man _ with 
years of actual experience in the dairy in- 
dustry—irom the farm to the consumer—all 
phases. At present in sales but wants to get 
back in the operating end. Purdue man. 
Best of references. Age 44. Married. Ad- 
dress Box 114, care of this publication. 9-M 


POSITION WANTED Married man 
with family can assume full responsibility of 
creamery, ice cream or milk plant. This 
includes refrigeration and all by-products. 
If your plant is not paying what it should, 
let me hear from you. Box 117, care this 
publication. 9-M 


WANTED TO BUY—In the West or 
the Southwest. Milk business distributing 
two to three thousand quarts milk daily. 
Write giving particulars to Box 105, care 
this publication. 8-M-2 











POSITION WANTED—By experienced 
plant superintendent. Can manufacture butter, 
ice cream mix and milk, also all by-products. 
Good with refrigeration and machinery. 
Available October 1. Box 116, care this pub- 
lication. 9-M 


WANTED—Expert Cheesemaker special- 
izing in Baker’s Cheese. Box 121, care of 
this publication. 9-M 

~ WANTED—Man now calling on Wis- 
consin and Minnesota creameries to solicit 
offerings of dried skimmilk and dried but- 
termilk for large eastern jobber. Commission 
basis. Reply Box 120, care of this publica- 
tion. ___9-M-B 

FOR SALE—Several Low Down Hard 
Rubber Tired Guedelhoefer Make Milk 
Wagons. Price very low. Crowley’s Milk 
Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 8-M-2 











Coming Events 


Sept. 15-21—EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION, 
Springfield, Mass. Manager, J. H. Isfield, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 18-19—INDIANA MILK AND OREAM IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Con- 
vention, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Sec- 
retary, Walter R. Freeman, 416 Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Secretary, E. 8. Estel, Water- 
loe, Towa. 

Sept. 22-24—NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER 
AND EGG ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Executive Secre- 
tary, Harrison F. Jones, 110 N. Franklin 8&t., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 1-3—WISCONSIN BUTTERMAKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Chippewa Falls, Wis. Secretary, 
E. R. Eckwrigcht. 

Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris- 
burg. Pa. Secretary, Lieyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Washington St.. Chicage. Ill. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hetel, New 
York. N. Y. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Reberts Everett, 
232 Madisen Ave., New York City. 

Oct, 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33r@ Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Mall, Atlantie City. N. J. 
Executive Secretary, R. BE. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicagce. Til. 

Oct. 22-23—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION Annual Convention and Batter 
Contest, Bemidji, Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, 
Crookston, Minn. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICH CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, Ambaseaader Motel. Atlantie City, N. J. 

Secretary, 4 C. Hibben, Barr Building, Wash- 
ingter. D. C 

Oct. 29-30—IOWA CREAMERY OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION Annual Convention, Hotel Sav- 
ery, Des Moines, Iowa. Secretary, F. P. 
Gernand, Volga, Iowa. 

Oct. 30-31—SOUTH DAKOTA DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION Annual Convention in Huren, 8S. D. Sec- 
retary, T. M. Olson, State Dairy Assn., Brook- 
ings, 8S. D. 

November (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY a 


Show, Montana State Cellege, Bozeman. J. A. 
Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, State Collece, 
Bozeman. 


Nov. 138-14—NHW YORK STATE MILK DIS- 

TRIBUTORS, Hotel Van Schenectady . 

N. ¥. Secretary, J. Russcll Fox, 74 Okapel St.. 
Albany, N. Y. 


NEW RADIO SERIES 





H. P. Hood & Sons Sponsors “Yankee 
Swapper” Program In New England 


A new idea in radio programs, based on 
an old American principle, has been brought 
to the Columbia New England Network in 
“Yankee Swapper”, a series sponsored by H 
P. Hood & Sons, Inc., of Boston, Mass., on 
behalf of Hood’s Milk and Ice Cream. The 
program is patterned after a column called 
“Yankee Swapper”, run by Robb Sager- 
dorph in the Yankee Magazine, which 
published in Dublin, N. H. Through his 
column Sagendorph has conducted all kinds 
of swaps throughout New England, and he 
now is in charge of routing all swaps madi 
on this new program. 

“Yankee Swapper” is heard Monday at 
Friday 8:00-8:15 p.m. over WEEI, Boston, 
WGAN, Portland, Me., WPRO, Providence, 
WORC, Worcester, Mass., WMAS, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Harold Cabot & Company, Inc., of Boston, 
is the agency handling the Hood account. 


— 


MILK STERILIZING PLANT 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A new firm to sterilize 
milk and cream with the Grindrod process 
was recently incorporated by Geoffrey Wil- 
loughby and Fortney H. Stark, of this city. 

The new firm is the Keeps Corp., which 
has authorized capital of $1,000,000. 

Stark and Willoughby are vice-presidents 
of the corporation. Other officers are C. M. 
Kline, Philadelphia, president, who is also 
president of Smith, Kline & French Labor- 
atories; Mahlon Kline Jordon, secretary, 2 
member of the firm of Smith, Kline & 
French, and George Grindrod, Oconomowoc, 
vice-president and inventor of the Grindrod 
process. 

The Grindrod processed milk and cream 
will be produced on a large scale in a new 
plant in California and will be continued in 
the plant at Waukesha that has been operat- 
ing for some time. 
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NEW HOLLAND 








CREAM WANTED 


For the Manufacture of our 


REGENT saraxo0 Butter 


We Pay Highest Prices 
PROMPT PAYMENTS GUARANTEED 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


LANCASTER CO., PA. 














Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. . 
Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ 
rocucers 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 CHAMBERS STREET 


Upon Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List 


Price - Current 
$2.50 Year 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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